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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Ending the Cold War 


Statement by Secretary Dulles? 


It is frequently said these days that so much 
change is going on in the world that our foreign 
policy too must be changeable. I myself have 
often said that, and the sincerity of that belief is 
shown not just by words but by deeds. 


A Responsive Foreign Policy 


With a new continent—Africa—opening up, 
we have, with your help, established the new post 
of Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs. 

With the peoples of less developed countries 
throughout the world stirred with aspirations for 
development, we increasingly support such inter- 
national institutions as the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund. We increasingly supplement 
private United States capital through such insti- 
tutions as the Export-Import Bank and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. We join with the other 
American Republics to organize a regional Amer- 
ican development institution,’ and we have indi- 
cated a readiness to assist such an institution for 
the Near East,’ if that be desired by our Arab 
friends. 

With the Arctic opening up new and quick 
routes of communication over the top of the world, 
we seek to have this area subjected to interna- 
tional inspection so that it will be used for peace- 


1 Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Jan. 28 (press release 71). 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1959, p. 48. 

* Tbid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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ful purposes and not become a new shortcut to 
sudden massive destruction.* 

With the Antarctic opening up as a new con- 
tinent, we propose that it should be subjected to 
an international treaty which will prevent a com- 
petitive scramble there for strategic and material 
advantages.° 

With the splitting of the atom opening up im- 
mense possibilities for peaceful use, we brought 
about the organization of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and we support through 
EURATOM and through bilateral arrangements 
the development of the peaceful applications of 
this vast new power throughout the length and 
breadth of the free world. 

With outer space now opening up for man’s 
use, we urge that that use be guided by the United 
Nations. 

With 21 new nations, and others at the thresh- 
old of independence, we endeavor to help them 
to retain genuine independence and to overcome 
the difficulties and dangers inherent in the early 
stages of independence when, according to Com- 
munist doctrine, such states are susceptible of 
being “amalgamated” into the Communist bloc 
with the total loss of their independence. 

With the Soviet Union and Communist China 
growing rapidly in military and industrial power, 
and with the United Nations largely impotent to 


*For an exchange of letters between President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev and for the U.S. pro- 
posal in the United Nations for an Arctic inspection zone, 
see ibid., May 19, 1958, pp. 811 and 816. 

° Tbid., June 2, 1958, p. 910. 

* Ibid., Dec. 15, 1958, p. 972. 





prevent the violent use of that power, we have 
extended and strengthened the collective security 
arrangements which enable the free world to sur- 
vive in peace and confidence. 

With the growth of free-world interdepend- 
ence, we encourage its practice. This year the 
policy of the United States to favor a Common 
Market in Europe, expressed in the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, has substantially been 
realized. Also we seek the evolution of our col- 
lective security associations into permanent or- 
gans of regular consultation and cooperation in 
the field of foreign relations. Thus they are be- 
coming constructive political institutions of a new 
kind and not mere military alliances. 

With armament reaching proportions which in 
cost threaten mankind with impoverishment and 
which, if used, would threaten mankind with ex- 
tinction, we have made new and far-reaching dis- 
armament proposals. 

In such ways and many others, we seek to make 
our foreign policy responsive to the needs of new 
conditions and to exert an influence on the new 
evolutions that are occurring in the field of poli- 
tics, economics, and science. 

There are, however, some who seem to think 
that we should invent new policies that, they say, 
should “end the cold war.” 

It would be easy to devise a form of words 
which could be agreed to between the United 
States and.the Soviet Union and which would 
give many unwary people a sense of relief and a 
feeling that our nation need no longer make the 
efforts and sacrifices that are now called for. The 
Soviet Government has, for a long time, been try- 
ing to get that result. It is, however, my deep 
conviction that the “cold war” cannot be ended 
in any such way and that to take that step would 
merely make it probable that the “cold war” 
would end in victory for international commu- 
nism. 

Where lies the responsibility for the “cold 
war’? Surely the United States covets nothing 
possessed by the Soviet Union or any other people. 
We never had, and do not now have, any sub- 
stantial differences with the Soviet Union. 

The “cold war” originates in the creed of what 
Mr. Khrushchev refers to as the “monolithic in- 
ternational Communist movement” and the fact 
that this movement controls the policies and re- 
sources of some 900 million people and all or a 
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major part of what used to be 15 independent 
countries. 

No one disputes the fact that the Communist 
Party is the dominant power in these countries, 
that it dictates who the government shall be and 
what it shall do. As Stalin used to say, “Not 
a single important political or organizational 
question is decided by our Soviet without guiding 
directions from the Party.” (Zhe Problems of 
Leninism, January 25, 1926.) 


Policy of International Communism 


In order, therefore, to ascertain what will be the 
policy of the Soviet Government and other Com- 
munist-dominated governments, it is necessary to 
ascertain the policy of the international Commu- 
nist movement. 

This policy is nothing secret. It is a policy 
based upon atheism and materialism and upon 
the belief that human beings are but animated 
particles of matter and need to be regulated and 
controlled by some single directing force, namely, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, of which the 
Soviet Communist Party is the “general staff.” 
International communism believes that there will 
not be peace or maximum productivity unless hu- 
man beings are forced into a pattern of conform- 
ity—conformity of action, thinking, and belief— 
established by the party. 

It believes that to achieve this result on a world- 
wide basis is so essential to peace and well-being 
that any means are justified to produce this end, 
whether those means be propaganda frauds, 
breaches of international agreements, violent sub- 
version, or the threat of war itself. 

Therein lies the “cold war.” 

The Soviet Government could end the “cold 
war,” so far as it is concerned, if it would free 
itself from the guiding direction of international 
communism and seek primarily the welfare of 
the Russian nation and people. Also the “cold 
war” would come to an end if international com- 
munism abandoned its global goals or if, aban- 
doning its methods of force and fraud, it relied 
on normal methods of persuasion. Also, of course, 
the “cold war” would come to an end if the free 
world ceased to resist and gradually succumbed 
to international communism. 

This last is, of course, the Communist idea of 
how to end the “cold war.” 
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Mr. Mikoyan, as a result of his visit here,’ 
seems to feel that there is, on this matter, a gap 
between the policies of the United States Govern- 
ment and the views of the American people. 

There is no such gap. The United States Gov- 
ernment can sincerely express all the generalities 
which Mr. Mikoyan heard about desire for peace, 
good will, friendship, easing of tensions, increase 
of trade, and so forth. And let me say that these 
are more than polite phrases. They are the ardent 
aspirations of our Nation. But our Government 
has to deal with the concrete, not just with gen- 
eralities. I am confident that in this realm of the 
concrete there is substantial accord between the 
American people and their Government. 

Every specific proposal that the Soviets have 
made for promoting an ending of the “cold war” 
has been a proposal designed to diminish our will 
or capacity to resist international communism in 
the achievement of its worldwide goals. 

Take the Soviet economic demands. These 
would require us to eliminate all control over the 
movement to the Soviet Union of our strategic 
goods. They would require us to grant vast 


credits to enable the Soviet Union to buy in this 
country what it felt would be useful for its mili- 
tary and industrial development. It would re- 


quire us to extend most-favored-nation treatment 
to Soviet goods, which may be sold, for political 
reasons, at prices which bear no relation to costs. 

And there is no suggestion that the Soviet 
Union might itself free its own trade from politi- 
cal domination. Every kopek of Soviet trade is 
regimented and directed by the state primarily 
for political and strategic purposes. Some com- 
mercial transactions are made in order to pro- 
duce needed foreign exchange. But the Soviet 
Government has never concealed the fact that, in 
this matter of foreign trade, political and not com- 
mercial factors were primary. Thus it would it- 
self maintain the tightest political direction over 
all its trade while we would be expected to aban- 
don all of our controls. 

Berlin and Germany provide another illustra- 
tion. In 1944-45 there were agreements between 
the principal Western allies and the Soviet Union 
on the zones of occupation of Germany. Under 


7 Anastas Mikoyan, First Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., made an unofficial visit 
to the United States Jan. 4-20. 
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those agreements the United States and the 
United Kingdom, at the close of hostilities, re- 
linquished to Soviet occupancy very large parts 
of Germany on which their armies then stood. 
As a part of those same agreements they and 
France received the right to occupy West Berlin, 
then a mass of rubble, and to have access thereto. 

That rubble has been transformed into a dy- 
namic exhibit of what free men can do. As such, 
its contrast proves irksome and unsettling to the 
Communist rule of surrounding areas. So the 
Soviet Union annuls its agreements with us and 
calls on us to withdraw the small Western garri- 
son which alone assures the confident independ- 
ence of the brave people of West Berlin. That, 
according to the Soviet Union, would be a step 
toward “ending the cold war.” 

Another step, according to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, would be for us to accept abandonment of 
the Soviet agreement that German reunification 
is a responsibility of the four occupying powers 
and that Germany shall be reunified by free 
elections. 

This was the principal substantive result of 
the summit conference of Heads of Government 
held at Geneva in July 1955.8 It was achieved 
only through the toughest negotiation. But fi- 
nally the Soviet Government agreed that there 
was a “close link between the reunification of Ger- 
many and the problems of European security, and 
[on] the fact that the successful settlement of each 
of these problems would serve the interests of con- 
solidating peace.” Also the Heads of Government 
agreed on “recognizing their common responsi- 
bility for the settlement of the German question 
and the re-unification of Germany.” ‘They also 
agreed on “the re-unification of Germany by means 
of free elections.” 

The Soviet Union seems now to have concluded 
that it is not to its interest that there should be 
a reunification of Germany and that two Ger- 
manies should be perpetuated. Also it has decided 
that it wants to slough off its share of the agreed 
“common responsibility” for the German ques- 
tion and for German reunification and to abdicate 
in favor of its creature, the so-called German 
Democratic Republic. 

The Soviet Union argues that if we will ac- 
quiesce in this tearing up of the summit accord 


® BuLLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 171. 





and accept different arrangements more favorable 
to it, that would be another good step toward 
“ending the cold war.” 

And so it goes. Never yet has the Soviet Union 
made any proposal designed to promote ending 
the “cold war” except on terms that it calcu- 
lated would help international communism to win 
the “cold war.” 

There is, I know, always the temptation to grasp 
at a form of words which might seem to end the 
continuing strains, the burdens, the risks to which 
we are now subjected. But the Soviet proposals 
constitute not remedies but drugs which would 
numb us to the real danger which will then be- 
come greater than ever. 


U.S. Efforts To End the Cold War 


Let me make perfectly clear that we are fully 
alive to the grave hazards in the present situation. 
Every reasonable and decent effort must be made 
to avoid needless provocations, to find a modus 
wivendi, and to reduce the danger of a war which 
under present conditions would involve a large 
measure of worldwide annihilation. We have, I 
think, shown that we believe in such efforts. 

We made the Korean armistice which ended the 
hostilities in Korea. 

We participated in the Geneva conference of 
1954 which brought to an end the hostilities in 
Indochina. 

We have sought, and still seek in our Warsaw 
talks with the Chinese Communists, to assure that 
in the Taiwan area force should not be relied upon 
by either side to bring about the reunification of 
China. And the Government of the Republic of 
China last October declared principal reliance on 
peaceful means, and not the use of force, for re- 
storing freedom to the people on the mainland. 

We have joined with the Soviet Union in con- 
cluding the Austrian State Treaty which liberated 
Austria. 

We have made, a year ago, an agreement for 
cultural and scientific exchanges with the Soviet 
Union.® 

We have met with the Soviet Union at the sum- 
mit and indicated a readiness to do so again. But 
the Soviet Union broke off the negotiations for 
such a meeting last June when it was made clear 


° Ibid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
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we would feel free to talk about some subjects 
that they disliked. 

Weare negotiating in good faith for a controlled 
discontinuance of the testing of nuclear weapons. 

We have indicated our readiness to discuss the 
interrelated problems of Berlin, German reunifica- 
tion, and European security. But so far the So- 
viet Union insists that we shall only talk about a 
change in the status of West Berlin—not East 
Berlin—and about a peace treaty which would be 
made with the two Germanies and perpetuate the 
partition of Germany. 

The principles of our policy were first an- 
nounced in 1947. That policy is based, first of all, 
on our hope of achieving a just peace and on firm- 
ness in opposing aggression. Ever since that time 
the American people and their successive govern- 
ments have stood by these basic purposes stead- 
fastly and firmly in spite of every kind of 
provocation. 

I assure you that we are as alert and vigilant in 
seeking every reasonable avenue to achieving a 
better understanding with those who are hostile 
to us as we are alert and vigilant in maintaining 
the kind of strength that will convince them of 
the folly of aggression. 

As President Eisenhower has repeatedly said, 
there is nothing that we will not do at any time 
at any place which holds a reasonable prospect of 
promoting a just peace. But it would be reckless 
to be intimidated, or lured, into measures which 
far from ending the present danger would merely 
increase it. 


U.S. Returns Hungarian Note 


Department Statement * 


The Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at 
Budapest today returned to the Hungarian Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs its note of January 27, 
1959.2. The Chargé d’Affaires explained that the 
note was unacceptable because of its offensive 
tone. The Chargé added that the language of the 
note was inconsistent with the stated desire of the 
Hungarian Government to eliminate the obstacles 
to normal relations between the two Governments 


* Read to news correspondents on Jan. 31 by Francis 
W. Tully, Jr., press officer. 
? Not printed. 
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and that such a note did not contribute to the im- 
provement of relations. The Chargé pointed out 
that the United States Government, in its note of 
November 21,' had set forth in a responsible and 
temperate manner its attitude toward the funda- 
mental problems of U.S.-Hungarian relations. 
He said that the U.S. Government was willing to 


receive and give serious consideration to any com- 
munication from the Hungarian Government of 
a reasonable and responsible character and which 
reflected a desire to deal constructively with 
existing problems, but that it would not entertain 
proposals or enter into discussions with the Hun- 
garian Government under threats. 


Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of January 27 


Press release 70 dated January 27 
Secretary Dulles: Questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Khrushchev is quoted as 
saying that he sees some evidences of a possible 
thaw in the cold war. Do you see any prospects 
or developments toward a thaw? 


A. Well, I would say that Mr. Khrushchev is in 
a much better position to judge that than I am. 
He lives in the north country where the icy blasts 
come from, and if they are going to become balmy 
we are only delighted. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have indicated on a num- 
ber of occasions that you thought that sooner or 
later communism would collapse of its own weight. 
Against that background can you assess the recent 
indications of progress, specifically in the Soviet 
Union? Do you think that they are riding more 
than ever for a fall, or do you think that they are 
making a good deal of progress in strengthening 
their regime? 


A. Well, I am not sure that I ever said that 
they were riding fora fall. I said that I was con- 
fident that there would be an evolution within the 
Soviet Union away from the despotism, the tyr- 
anny, which has been characteristic of the early 
phases of communism, and that there would de- 
velop there a broader base for political decisions, 
a greater degree of security for the private indi- 
vidual in terms of his actions, thinking, and so 
forth, a greater freedom of choice, and that com- 
munism would evolve toward a different type of 
society. I think that evolution is taking place. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1958, p. 910. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, there are reports that the 
West German Government is studying the various 
angles of possible confederation of East and West 
Germany. Can you tell us whether the State De- 
partment is conducting any studies along that line 
to see if confederation may be a way which one 
day would lead to free elections in a reunited 
Germany? 


A. I don’t like to use a word like “confedera- 
tion,” which has political connotation. “Confed- 
eration” can mean almost anything. To a certain 
extent it can be said that the present Federal Re- 
public represents a confederation. You can have 
a confederation of one kind or a confederation of 
another kind. The general question of how to get 
Germany reunited is a question which I guess all 
of us are studying and will continue to study. 


Possibilities of Negotiating With the Soviets 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the procedure now 
ahead on the Western side in relation to the effort 
to get some formal negotiations started with the 
Soviet Union? 

A. I suppose the next formal step would be the 
reply to the notes of January 10. Of course, we 
have already in the earlier communications, made 
at the end of December,’ proposed a meeting which 
would deal with the subject of German reunifi- 
cation and European security, and the Soviets 
have countered with their proposal that we should 
have a meeting to deal with the question of a Ger- 
man peace treaty—made with the two different 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79. 





German states—and with the question of Berlin. 
There is the question as to whether there could be 
a meeting which would deal broadly with the 
German question, and I suppose that the possibil- 
ities of that will be considered in connection with 
the reply to the note of January 10. That will be 
the next order of business, I suppose. 


Q. Well, is it your hope, sir, that some sort of 
meeting at the foreign ministers’ level or at some 
other level can be arranged this spring with the 
Soviet Union on all these questions—in the same 
“not,” so to speak? 


A. I would think that it would be timely to have 
such a meeting. As I say, a meeting along these 
lines has already been proposed by the three West- 
ern powers and has been approved by NATO.’ 
A meeting which is closely limited in its agenda 
so that it can only talk about one or two of many 
interrelated problems would not be an acceptable 
form of meeting. I think we would have to be free 
to talk about these interconnected problems. And 
we were quite willing to discuss the problem of 
Berlin within the framework of also discussing 
reunification of Germany. And the approach of 
the Western allies to this matter is that they are 
willing and think it timely to have a further dis- 
cussion about these problems. And the question 
is whether the Soviet Union will be willing to 
have a discussion on a broad enough base to make 
it worth while or whether they will try to dictate 
an agenda which would exclude the discussion of 
what seemed to us to be interrelated matters. 


Q. While Mr. Mikoyan was here, Mr. Secretary, 
he said that if they could not agree on an agenda 
there should be talks without an agenda. Would 
you agree to agendaless talks with the Russians? 


A. I would assume there would have to be an 
agenda—at least in a sense that we would know 
whether we were going to talk about Germany or 
the Far East or the Middle East or what the gen- 
eral subject was. But, aside from that, I don’t 
think that there is any particular point in trying 
to refine an agenda. 


Q. Would a discussion of European security in 
general in your view include a discussion of the 
Rapacki pian, for example, in your opinion, if the 
Soviets want that? 


? Tbid., Jan. 5, 1959, p. 3. 
* Ibid., May 19, 1958, p. 821. 
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A. If they wanted to bring that up in that head- 
ing, it would be quite permissible for them to 
do so. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what can you tell us about 
the current status of our reewamination of our re- 
lationship to the World Court? I refer, of course, 
to what the President said in his state-of-the- 
Union message.* 

A. We are closely examining that matter to see 
whether ways and means can be found to assure 
a greater use of that Court by ourselves and, 
through our example, by others. I am not in a 
position yet to indicate precisely what we will be 
doing along those lines. I expect to be making a 
talk on Saturday night [January 31] before the 
New York State Bar Association dealing generally 
with the subject of peace through law, which we 
regard as an extremely important aspect, an 
underlying aspect, of our foreign policy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you know of a recommen- 
dation from the Atomic Energy Commission on 
modifying our policy on nuclear testing along the 
lines of going underground ? 


A. No, I know of no such recommendation by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Obviously, it 
has been perfectly clear, I think, from the begin- 
ning that the national policy in these matters is 
made by the President, after having heard the 
views of all the relevant agencies—the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Killian group of 
scientists, and so forth. Out of that group you 
find a certain amount of differing points of view, 
as is natural and proper indeed, because each of 
those who look at this thing has to look at it 
primarily from his own standpoint. Then a na- 
tional policy is made. The national policy, as it 
has been made by the President, is the national 
policy. And I know of no proposals, of a formal 
nature certainly, by anybody to change it. 


Problems in the Philippines and Korea 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the feeling appears to have 
cropped up in the Philippines that the United 
States is taking them for granted. The United 


* Tbid., Jan. 26, 1959, p. 115. 
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States has seen fit to call Ambassador [Charles 
E’.] Bohlen back home here, and they have called 
[Ambassador Carlos P.| Romulo back to Manila. 
And also Mr. [Ambassador Walter C.] Dowling 
is home from Korea for consultations. Could 
you say what your feeling is in regard to these 
two allies of the United States in the Far East 
and what is the trouble out there anyway? 


A. Well, I think it is unwise to lump together 
the Philippines and Korea in this respect. They 
are two separate, independent countries, and we 
have a series of problems with each of them. In 
the case of the Philippines we have intimate re- 
lations, many relations, and inevitably out of that 
from time to time differences of points of view 
arise. But nothing has happened in the Philip- 
pines which in my opinion alters the basic good 
will and friendship between our two countries. 

We have asked Ambassador Bohlen to come 
back to discuss with us the surface frictions which 
have arisen in certain respects. We have no 
doubt that solutions will be found which will not 
impair in the slightest the basic relationship of 
our two countries which have been so close and 
intimate and mutually advantageous for a long 
period of years. 

In the case of Korea we have been somewhat 
concerned that there have been such sharp differ- 
ences with respect to the method of carrying on 
the democratic processes there. The Republic of 
Korea has been quite an unusual country in the 
fact that democracy, as we understand that word, 
has actually been practiced in a very good way on 
a basis of an intelligent, understanding, literate, 
educated people. We know that there is always 
the danger of Communist infiltration and the need 
of taking steps against that. Also there is always 
the danger that the steps contemplated to be 
taken against communism may involve powers so 
broad that they could lead to some stifling of the 
normal working of the processes of democracy 
and the two-party system—or the multiparty sys- 
tem perhaps it is. We want to follow that situ- 
ation closely and, if we can, exert any friendly in- 
fluence that will be welcomed or accepted to try 
to keep Korea in the way of a model democratic 


country. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, at the height of the Quemoy 
crisis last fall you indicated, I think, that the fire- 
power of the Chinese Nationalists might be in- 
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creased upon the islands and consequent upon this 
there might be some thinning out of their forces. 
Has this been carried forward in any way since 
that time? 


A. The thinking and planning of the Republic 
of China is along those lines, yes. 


Turbine Contract Award 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on many occasions you have 
spoken of the importance of the trade liberaliza- 
tion of the free world. On November 18 last, for 
example, you said, “Even more than aid, extend- 
ing trade is essential to the well-being of all coun- 
tries.”*> How, sir, does this fit with the United 
States policy as demonstrated by awarding a 
Philadelphia contractor a contract over a low bid 
from England for two turbines last week for the 
Greer’s Ferry Dam in Arkansas? 


A. There is the fact that the general principles 
about liberalizing trade are in every country sub- 
ject to certain exceptions and qualifications. 
That applies to the United Kingdom, and it ap- 
plies to almost every country in the world. You 
cannot take a generality and apply it literally 
clear across the board. We do also have a re- 
quirement that certain types of activity which are 
determined to be essential to the vital security of 
the United States shall be kept alive and given a 
certain measure of protection. Now, in this case 
there was a finding to that effect in relation to 
these turbines by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, which has the responsibility to do 
that under the law. I think that it is unfortunate 
that the decision to that effect was made after the 
bids had been called for. It would have been, of 
course, a much smoother operation if the decision 
had been made before the bids were called for, so 
that the bids were limited only to American 
companies. Sometimes the timing between differ- 
ent Government agencies in this respect is not 
perfect, and there may have been that imperfec- 
tion in this respect in that case. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on October 31, Senator Hugh 
Scott said he had particular assurances from the 
White House that this bid would go to Baldwin- 


This was 3 months, I believe, 
Therefore influen- 


Lima-Hamilton. 
before the decision was made. 


5 Tbid., Dec. 8, 1958, p. 897. 





tial papers in London last week suggested that, 
while this national security may have been a good 
reason, the real reason was Republican politics 
in Pennsylvania. Do you think that criticism 
was justified ? 


A. No, I do not. I think that the decision 
about the turbines was an honest decision which 
can be and was justified on its merits. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Argentine President Fron- 
dizi indicated on his recent visit that he was in- 
terested in obtaining long-term development cap- 
ital in this country. Did the US. Government 
give him any encouragement on this? 


A. A good deal of encouragement had already 
been given before he came up here, and a very 
considerable amount of capital is assured for the 
Argentines through the World Bank and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and such institutions. Now, 
President Frondizi is very largely interested, and 
properly so, in getting capital from private 
sources. As I have often, indeed always, pointed 
out to representatives of governments seeking 
long-term capital for development, the resources 
available in this country are primarily the re- 
sources of private capital, where there are bil- 
lions and billions of dollars available as against 
the relatively modest sums that are made avail- 
able to the Government by the Congress. To a 
very considerable extent President Frondizi is ap- 
pealing to that vast reservoir of capital. Some 
of his own business people have come up here and, 
I think, are talking to our business people in New 
York. Already a number of steps have been 
taken to reassure and encourage private capital, 
and I think that there will be developments of 
that sort. But he did not make here in Washing- 
ton any specific plea for any additional funds for 
any particular purpose from public moneys. 


Baghdad Pact Agreements 


Q. Mr. Secretary, we have been discussing a 
new economic and military agreement with Tur- 
key and Iran and Pakistan for some time since 
last summer. These discussions seem to have run 
into some difficulties and delays. Could you ew- 
plain to us what the problem is and what our ob- 
jectives are in these new agreements? 


*Ibid., Jan. 19, 1959, p. 105. 
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A. The agreements are being negotiated pur- 
suant to a declaration which I made at the Lon- 
don meeting of the Baghdad Pact countries last 
July,’ I think it was. I said at that time that the ° 
United States would be prepared, pursuant to 
legislative authority, to assume the same type of 
commitments that were assumed by other mem- 
bers of the Baghdad Pact pursuant to the treaty. 
I pointed out that there are two ways in which 
the United States can assume international en- 
gagements. One is by treaty process; the other 
is by acting pursuant to legislative authority 
which has been granted by the Congress. I 
pointed out that in this case, as a result of the 
mutual security legislation and as a result of the 
Middle East resolution,’ the United States had 
authority to assume commitments and obligations 
comparable to, and indeed going beyond, those 
which had been assumed by the members of the 
Baghdad Pact who were acting pursuant to the 
treaty. 

Now we already had at that time bilateral 
agreements with these countries, and they are be- 
ing looked over with a view to seeing whether 
they can appropriately be supplemented in cer- 
tain respects. I think they can be. .We are, how- 
ever, limited by the legislative authority which 
permits us to act. I think that in some respects 
there would be a desire on the part of these coun- 
tries to go beyond existing legislative authority. 
That we cannot do. We have been having a ne- 
gotiation designed to meet their views to the max- 
imum consistent with the legislative authority 
which has been granted us by the Congress, par- 
ticularly by these two acts that I referred to. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will there be an early con- 
clusion of these discussions? 


A. I hope so and believe so. Not probably 
within a day or two, but I hope within the early 
future. The negotiations did not get well under 
way until fairly recently. They haven’t been con- 
tinuous since last July. It was some little time 
after last July when the negotiations started and 
they began to get down in black and white what 
we had in mind. 


' Tbid., Aug. 18, 1958, p. 272. 
* For text, see ibid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, is the point that these three 
countries want to have a security commitment 
which protects them against aggression from 
countries other than Commumist countries? Do 
they go beyond the Middle East? 


A. That is one of the points involved. You 
will recall that the Middle East resolution author- 
izes the United States to use the Armed Forces 
of the United States to defend a country against 
attack by or from a country which is controlled 
by international communism. And we cannot go 
beyond that. 


Withdrawal of U.S. Military Missions From Cuba 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Cuban rebel leader Fidel 
Castro has criticized the presence of the United 
States military missions in Habana. Is there any 
plan to withdraw those missions? 


A. I think it is planned to withdraw them. 
They were there only because it was deemed at 
the time they went to be in the mutual interest of 
the two Governments, and as soon as it is appar- 
ent, as it now seems to be, that they are no longer 
considered to be desired by Cuba, they would al- 
most automatically be withdrawn. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in one of his recent columns 
David Lawrence reported that certain active ra- 
cial-hate groups in the United States appeared 
to be getting some support from the United Arab 
Republic and Nasser. Has this come to the at- 
tention of the Department? 


A. No, it has not. If there were any evidence 
of that it would be evidence that would be accu- 
mulated, I assume, by the FBI or the Department 
of Justice, and if it involved a foreign govern- 
ment it would probably be brought to our atten- 
tion. Nothing of that sort has been brought to 
our attention. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you assume that the par- 
ticular concerns of the Chinese Commumist re- 
gime—ideological or otherwise—are having an in- 
fluence in current Soviet policy in Germany, in 
Berlin? 


A. I would doubt that, although it’s very diffi- 
cult to know all that goes on behind the scenes 
there. We know, of course, that there was the 
meeting between the top leaders of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Chinese which shortly 
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preceded the action in the Taiwan Strait. And it 
is conceivable that there is consultation between 
the two now in relation to Berlin, but I don’t 
know. 


German Reunification 


Q. Mr. Secretary, at your last press confer- 
ence® you said in reply to a question that free 
elections were not the only means by which Ger- 
many might be reunified. There was a great deal 
of subsequent differences of opinion as to just 
what you meant by this remark. In fact, the De- 
partment tended to knock it down to some de- 
gree—some of the interpretations. Looking back 
on it, can you tell us what you had in mind? 


A. Well, I think, to ascertain what I had in 
mind it’s necessary to recall precisely what the 
question was. I had said earlier that reunifica- 
tion by free elections was the normal method and 
the agreed method and represented United States 
policy. Then I was asked the question, “Does that 
mean that no free elections, no reunification ?” and 
I said, no, we could not take the position that we 
would reject reunification merely because it came 
about by means other than free elections. But I 
also said later on in answer to another question 
that we did not at the moment have any alterna- 
tive means in mind. 

Now, anybody who knows history—and the 
American history is a good example—knows that 
unifications and reunifications can come about by 
means other than free elections. The original 
unification of this country came about through 
legislative action of the States, not by any general 
elections. The reunification that occurred in 65 
did not come about through free elections. And 
in the case of the unification of Alaska into our 
Union, there were general elections in Alaska but 
there were no general elections held in the United 
States on that subject. 

So our own history illustrates a variety of ways 
by which unification and reunification can occur. 
And nobody can say that free elections are the 
only means by which there can be reunification. 
I would say that we would all be delighted if 
you would get a reunification of Germany, an ef- 
fective reunification of Germany, by any means. 
But whether there are other means than free elec- 


* Ibid., Feb. 2, 1959, p. 156. 





tions, I don’t know. But you will recall that free 
elections is the agreed method. That was agreed 
to at the [1955] summit conference. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, in the context of the 
known public Soviet position and the known 
Western position, is it a fair interpretation to say 
that yowre willing to sit down with the Soviets 
and discuss all possible ways that they may sug- 
gest or we may suggest which might bring about 
reunification—free elections or otherwise? 


A. The essential point, the heart of the matter, 
is reunification. The method is less essential, as 
long as it is a method which achieves the result 
and assures that the result is obviously desired by 
the people. You don’t want to impose anything 
against the people’s will. But the main thing is 
to get reunification of Germany in freedom, as it 
has sometimes been put. It was agreed at the 
summit that the reunification should be brought 
about by means of free elections. And the So- 
viet Union agreed to that. That was a tough ne- 
gotiation. I have never sat through a tougher 


negotiation than the secret. session at which finally 
that was agreed to by the Soviet Union, including 
Mr. Khrushchev himself. 


Now, if they want to suggest another method 


than the method they have already agreed to, it is, 
I think, primarily up to them to suggest the al- 
ternative and not up to us. We do not relinquish 
the agreement that we have merely in order to 
have what may be a kind of a wild goose chase 
looking for another method. We stand on the 
agreement that we have. If the Soviets have 
another method and say, “We don’t want to have 
reunification by free elections, but we are willing 
to have it some other way,” we would of course 
listen to any proposal that they make. But it 
seems to me the primary responsibility to suggest 
an alternative rests upon the nation which wants 
to get out of its present agreement, which is an 
agreement to do it by means of free elections. 


Q. Well, does that mean, sir, that you do not 
consider their apparent qualified disposition to- 
ward confederation as a new alternative? 


A. No, I do not. Quite to the contrary, Both 
the proposals for confederation and the proposal 
for a peace treaty with two Germanies are ob- 
viously designed not to bring about reunification 
but to perpetuate the partition, the division, of 
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Germany and to formalize it for an indefinite 
period of time. In other words, I consider them 
as proposals not for reunification but as proposals 
for permanent partition. 


Mr. Mikoyan’s Visit 


Q. Mr. Secretary, now that some time has 
elapsed since Mr. Mikoyan’s visit, could you tell 
us your impressions, good or bad, on his trip and 
its results? 


A. I think the trip probably served a useful 
purpose. Like any such trip, it is so packed full 
of events one can’t say that everything that oc- 
curred was precisely designed to give a correct 
impression of the American viewpoint. Possibly 
he gained an impression of a greater division of 
the country than is in fact the case. That comes 
about because of the fact that what he heard in 
the country as a whole—and I except here the rep- 
resentatives of organized labor, which presented 
their views very strongly and effectively—but 
otherwise largely what he heard were generalities, 
that we want peace and we want better relations 
and we want friendship; we want more trade, 
and so forth. 

All of those generalities are generalities which 
equally the Government shares. But we have to 
deal not just in terms of generalities; we have to 
get down to the concrete cases. When we get 
down to concrete cases, concrete proposals, then 
we find that the proposals are really not proposals 
to end the cold war; they are proposals to give 
the Soviet Union or the international Communist 
movement increased advantages and opportuni- 
ties to win the cold war. At that point I believe 
anybody, whether he is Republican or Democrat, 
whether he is a businessman or whether he is a 
labor leader, would take the same position that 
the Government is taking, that is, of saying, “No, 
we are all in favor of the general proposition, 
but this is not a fair way to carry it into effect, 
because it is not ending the cold war; it is prose- 
cuting the cold war.” Now, I think on the whole 


* Anastas Mikoyan, First Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the 'U.S.S.R., made an unofficial visit 
to the United States Jan. 4-20, during which time he 
talked with Secretary Dulles on Jan. 5 and 16, with Vice 
President Nixon on Jan. 7, with President Eisenhower on 
Jan. 17, and with Under Secretary Dillon and Secretary of 
Commerce Lewis E. Strauss on Jan. 19. 
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probably Mr. Mikoyan got that impression. In- 
cidentally, Representative [John W.] McCormack 
made a very fine statement in the Congress last 
Thursday [January 22] along these lines. I think 
probably the composite net result of his visit was 
to give him a general impression along that line, 
although I did find, when he came back to Wash- 
ington after his trip around the country, he still 
seemed to be under an illusion that there was a 
greater divergence on these matters than I think 
is the case. But by and large I think it was a 
healthy operation. 


Q. Do you see any dangers in what you seem 
to describe as a possible miscalculation on his 
part about divisions in this country? 


A. Well, I said that, while I think there is some 
risk there, probably on the whole he got a fairly 
balanced view, and I have no great concern that 
there will be a serious miscalculation on that ac- 
count. Of course, there is always the danger of 
this type of miscalculation. I recall that before 
the First World War the German Embassy here 
sent back reports to the Kaiser that there wasn’t a 
chance in the world we would get involved in the 
war, and Hitler got the same impression before 
the Second World War. Undoubtedly those two 
wars were very largely started on the basis of 
miscalculations. I hope and believe that this trip 
has not laid the foundation for another such grave 
miscalculation. 


Motivation of Soviet Diplomacy 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you if 
you could. clarify, in relation to broader policy 
considerations, the point you made about Mr. 
Mikoyan’s visit. You said that Soviet proposals 
are designed not to end the cold war but to give 
the Soviet Union increased advantages to win the 
cold war. Now, we started out today with a ques- 
tion about a thaw in the cold war. Do you relate 
these things? Do you think, in other words, that 
the motivation of Soviet diplomacy or cold-war 
strategy at this stage is not to end the cold war 
but to try to gain advantages? 


A. I have seen nothing so far which leads me to 
feel that there is a genuine desire to end the cold 
war. There is a very strong desire to delude us 
into thinking the cold war is ended. There are a 
series of proposals made ostensibly to help end the 
cold war which would, in fact, play greatly into 
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the hands of the proponents, the prosecutors, of 
the cold war. 

Take this matter of trade. Mr. Mikoyan, on 
the last day here, on Monday, came in to see 
Under Secretary Dillon. He made certain re- 
quests, almost demands, of a very far-reaching 
character. They would eliminate all political 
controls over our trade with the Soviet Union so 
they could acquire strategic goods from us of 
their own pick and choosing. We would give 
most-favored-nation treatment to all of their 
goods despite the fact that they operate under an 
entirely different system of economy—no cost ac- 
counting and the like. We would open in favor 
of them very large credits so that they could buy 
what they wanted here on a credit basis, and 
eliminate the provisions of the Johnson Act so 
as to permit them to continue in default upon their 
obligations to us while still getting credits. Now 
that is what we were supposed to do. 

Of course, on their side, they keep every parti- 
cle of foreign trade absolutely under the strictest 
kind of political control. Nobody buys anything 
or sells anything in the way of foreign trade un- 
less it is decided from a political standpoint that 
that is to the advantage of the Soviet Union. 

So we would be expected to renounce all politi- 
cal controls, to extend large credits, and so forth, 
while they would keep their trade under the tight- 
est kind of political control. And they have often 
said that from their standpoint they look upon 
trade as more important from a political stand- 
point than they do from the commercial stand- 
point. 

Now I don’t think that that kind of a proposi- 
tion is really designed to end the cold war. I can 
see that it would give the Soviet Union a very 
considerable advantage in prosecuting the cold 
war. 


Q. May I ask one other question on this sub- 
In these circumstances, what possible 
benefits could accrue from having a meeting of 
foreign ministers this spring ? 


ject, sir? 


A. It is occasionally possible to get out of the 
Soviet Union, out of the Communists, an agree- 
ment which, I think, tends to promote interna- 
tional peace on a fair basis, which does not give 
any advantage to one or disadvantage to the other. 
Now it is a very difficult job to get that kind of 
an agreement. We did get the Korean armistice. 
We got the Austrian State Treaty that liberated 
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Austria. We made an agreement here last Janu- 
ary for the cultural exchanges and so forth. One 
always has in mind that, although it is a very difli- 
cult bargaining proposition, it is possible to get 
agreements which are fair as between the two sides, 
that are not of great advantage to one against the 
other, and which will promote the cause of peace 
and diminish certain areas of friction. So we con- 
stantly try for these things, and our past ex- 
perience indicates, if you keep on trying, you may 
sometimes get them. That is the spirit that ani- 
mates us. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that the confedera- 
tion idea, as advanced by the Russians, is wnaccept- 
able. Would you consider the confederation idea 
as constituting an item of negotiation if it were 
under a different form and there were different 
safeguards leading to reunification? 


A. Well, I said in answer to an earlier question 
that the word “confederation” covers a very wide 
variety of political relationships. It can be a rela- 
tionship between two utterly dissimilar and un- 
related areas which tends to perpetuate their di- 
vision, perhaps only having a surface unity with 
respect to certain particular matters. Or you can 
have a confederation which is, in fact, of very 
considerable progress toward reunification. I said 
in a sense you can call the present Federal Re- 
public of Germany a confederation. Now I don’t 
like, as I said, to use the word, particularly be- 
cause it has become a word around which emo- 
tions revolve. But the matter of finding ways 
which, in fact, will promote reunification is a mat- 
ter which, I think, can be and should be studied 


as resourcefully as possible. 
Q. Thank you, sir. 


Letters of Credence 
Libya 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Libya, 
Mohieddin Fekini, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on January 26. For texts 


of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 64. 


Mewico 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Mexico, 
Antonio Carrillo Flores, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on January 27. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 69. 


Senator Green Resigns Chairmanship 
of Foreign Relations Committee 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 83 dated January 30 

It is with sincere regret that I have learned 
that Senator Theodore Francis Green has felt it 
necessary to relinquish the chairmanship of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the post in 
which he has served with distinction since 1957. 
He has in addition attained a notable milestone 
in life and an unparalleled record in the Senate. 

I am pleased to learn that he will continue to 
serve as a member of this committee and that we 
will continue to have the benefit of his wise coun- 
sel and long experience in the service of his 
country. 


Secretary Dulles and Mr. Sarasin 
Confer on SEATO Matters 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 26 (press release 67) that on that day Secre- 
tary Dulles had conferred with Pote Sarasin, 
Secretary General of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), concerning matters of 
general interest to SEATO and its relations with 
other free-world collective-defense alliances. 

Mr. Sarasin arrived at Washington on January 
23. He had discussed SEATO matters with gov- 
ernment officials at Karachi, London, and Paris. 
He also had talked at Ankara with the Acting 
Secretary General of the Baghdad Pact and with 
the Secretary General of NATO at Paris about 
the establishment of contacts with other collec- 
tive-security organizations of the free world. He 
will leave for Bangkok early in February. 
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American Foreign Policy Is Your Business 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy’ 


One of the most gratifying facts of our national 
life today is the interest you are taking in foreign 
affairs. This was not always so. Just 20 years 
ago, in 1939, I came back from Paris, where I was 
then stationed, to find apathy the general attitude 
toward the European war whose shadow was then 
upon us. I remember some businessmen then tell- 
ing me that this was strictly a European affair. 
“Let the British and French worry about it,” they 
said. “We’re going to stay out.” 

A great deal of water has gone over the dam 
since then, and today we are well aware that these 
world problems were our business then and to an 
even greater extent are so now. 

But even after the great and terrible war in 
which we finally became involved, we had some 
further lessons to learn about the full extent to 
which foreign affairs have come to be our business 
and the exacting terms on which that business 
must be conducted. 

I would like to talk about two features involving 
our foreign policy: first, a brief reference to the 
importance of our relations with Latin America; 
secondly, free world—Soviet relations. 


Latin America 


In Latin America we are, of course, faced with 
a series of active and interesting problems. The 
far-reaching social and economic changes which 
are now sweeping that area have intensified the 
aspirations in those countries for large-scale de- 
velopment and prompt improvement of living 
standards. There is a sense of urgency on the 
part of many of our southern neighbors. This 


+ Address made before the Economic Club of Detroit at 
Detroit, Mich., on Jan. 26 (press release 62 dated Jan. 24). 
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drive manifests itself primarily in a pressing con- 
cern by several of the Latin American commu- 
nities for an adequate flow of capital necessary to 
finance their need for widespread economic de- 
velopment. There are acute problems of increas- 
ing trade and the overshadowing question of 
foreign-exchange requirements. Of course, these 
problems are not new; they are merely more 
acute. 

Your Government has appreciated for some 
time past the depth of the growing impetus to- 
ward urgent economic development and has long 
since been conscious of the area’s impatience on 
that account. Thus, President Eisenhower pro- 
posed in 1956 that the American Presidents desig- 
nate personal representatives to meet and consider 
their mutual economic and social problems within 
the context of the Organization of American 
States. This was designed to stimulate active in- 
terest and participation by all the American Re- 
publics in multilateral approaches to these prob- 
lems. As a result of this proposal there have 
been a number of tangible measures in many 
fields, such as public health, housing, agriculture, 
technical training. 

Our trade with Latin America in recent years 
has been greater than that with any other area of 
the world except Western Europe. Some 22 
percent of our total exports go to Latin America, 
and we in turn normally take about 45 percent of 
all the goods exported by the Latin American 
countries. Our direct private investments in the 
area are in the neighborhood of about $9 billion, 
and this has been increasing at a rate of over $600 
million annually. In 1957 the increase was $1.3 
billion, the largest for any area in the world. 

In the past 10 years the Export-Import Bank 
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has loaned more than $2 billion to Latin America, 
representing more than 40 percent of all the 
bank’s loans. These lending operations are in 
addition to those of the IBRD [International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development], to 
whose capital the United States is the largest sin- 
gle subscriber. They are also in addition to the 
stabilization loans of the International Monetary 
Fund, to whose capital the United States is also 
the largest single contributor. Under our sur- 
plus agricultural commodities law we have trans- 
ferred in the neighborhood of $400 million worth 
of surplus products for local currencies, most of 
which has been loaned back to the purchasing 
countries for economic development. As a con- 
crete example of our policy of cooperation, of 
which I am reminded by the visit to this country 
of our friend, President [Arturo] Frondizi of the 
Republic of Argentina, we recently concluded 
with Argentina a loan program in conjunction 
with the International Monetary Fund and 
United States public and private sources of a 
total of $329 million.” 

The recently created Development Loan Fund 
is making an important contribution to the area’s 
economic development. And our able Under Sec- 
retary of State, Douglas Dillon, has given yeoman 
support to the creation of the Inter-American 
Development Institution,’ the so-called Latin or 
inter-American bank. This project is being 
worked out within the context of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. We are proposing an 
institution that would make both hard and soft 
loans but with major emphasis on the former. 
We are suggesting an ultimate total capital of 
$850 million, of which the United States would 
be prepared to pay in $100 million on the estab- 
lishment of the institution. 

I think tribute should be paid to the role of 
United States private investment and enterprise 
in Latin America. United States private enter- 
prise is carrying a payroll of somewhat over 
700,000 Latin Americans. United States compa- 
nies in Latin America are paying the equivalent 
of over $1 billion in annual wages and salaries 
and well over $1 billion in income and other taxes 
to other governments, together with a half billion 
dollars in local miscellaneous expenditures. Thus 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1959, p. 105. 
*For background, see ibid., Dec. 8, 1958, p. 918, and 
Jan. 12, 1959, p. 48. 
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Latin America gains annually from the activities 
of United States private enterprise in the neigh- 
borhood of at least $3 billion. I think these facts 
are worthy of mention because so often, when the 
somewhat superficial question is asked, “What is 
the United States doing for Latin America?”, the 
important role played by United States private 
enterprise is rarely mentioned. There is no doubt 
that government aid is of great importance, but 
the bulk of the job of practical assistance to the 
area comes, and should come, from private-enter- 
prise sources. I have no doubt also that these 
same sources will inevitably play a substantial 
role in the development of other areas, especially 
Africa and Southeast Asia. 


Free World-Soviet Relations 


In the years just following World War IT, we 
hastily demobilized with abandon and disorgan- 
ized our military power. We were concerned at 
home with acute problems of economic adjust- 
ment. In the realm of foreign affairs we were in 
the process of testing the possibilities of practical 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. And I want 
to say that it is no good talking about coopera- 
tion in generalities. It must be done in specific 
cases. 

Berlin in the postwar period was a test tube in 
which the experiment of working with the Soviet 
Union was made. We made that experiment with 
all the sincerity and purpose we could generate. 
We made concession after concession to demon- 
strate our willingness, nay our eagerness, to coop- 
erate. But the hardeyed men in Moscow, includ- 
ing your recent guest, Mr. Mikoyan,‘ misinter- 
preted our friendly gestures as forced because of 
our military weakness. It was the preface to the 
Communist takeover in Czechoslovakia, to the 
blockade of Berlin in 1948, and to Korea. 

Finally, but only gradually, we came to see that 
a stable relationship with the Soviet Union, 
flushed as she was with victory, with tremendous 
expansion, and a new sense of power, was not in 
the cards for us so long as we were weak. We 
came to see also that our best defense was the 
continued freedom of the other free nations and 
their hope was our support. 


* Anastas Mikoyan, First Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., made an unofficial visit 
to the United States Jan. 4-20. 
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On the basis of this growing knowledge we not 
only rebuilt our own defensive strength ; we joined 
with other free nations in programs of mutual 
assistance and collective defense. NATO was 
born, backed by the Marshall plan that put 
Europe on its feet. In time a rebuilt and thriving 
Western Germany became a partner and an ally. 
Few developments must have had greater impact 
on the Kremlin than this. For it signaled the 
end of the Soviet dream of European domination. 

It can be said without exaggeration that the 
current difficult situation in which the Soviet 
Union finds itself in East Germany and Eastern 
Europe is in substantial measure the direct prod- 
uct of the strength—military, political, and eco- 
nomic—which Americans, at last aroused, saw to 
be essential and with their friends created. 


Situation in East Germany 


A product in turn of the difficult situation of the 
Soviet Union in East Germany is its current effort 
to force the Western allies out of Berlin. For 
our continued presence there only makes the more 
painful, urgent, and obvious the problems with 
which the Soviet Union must deal, Let me review 
the background of that situation. 

In 1947 the Moscow foreign ministers’ meeting 
on Germany failed because the Soviet Union 
would not fulfill the obligations assumed by Stalin 
at Potsdam.’ I have often wondered why the 
Soviet delegation ever agreed at Potsdam to a 
united, independent Germany based on free elec- 
tions, because there was never an indication after- 
ward of any willingness on their part to carry out 
the agreement. In their current proposals it is 
obvious that Russian thinking does not contem- 
plate a truly independent Germany but rather 
a condition of limited and restricted sovereignty. 
Mr. Molotov, I remember, always attached great 
importance to Germany. It was he who said, 
“As goes Germany, so goes Europe”—and he ob- 
viously wanted it to go Communist. 

When our delegation left Moscow after the 
failures of the 1947 meeting on Germany, the 
three Western powers agreed with the West Ger- 
mans on the establishment of the German Federal 
Republic. That was not in defiance of Potsdam, 
as Mr. Mikoyan so misleadingly puts it, but 
rather an attempt on the part of the three West- 


*For text of the Potsdam agreement relating to Berlin, 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 
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erp. powers to carry out the spirit of the Potsdam 
agreement in their areas of control. 

No policy the West, including our German 
friends, pursued since the war has been more 
successful than the policy followed in West Ger- 
many. Fifty-two million energetic and friendly 
people have constructed a viable and democratic 
nation, which is now a powerful asset not only 
to the Germans themselves but to the free world 
and the cause of peace. Underlying the current 
Russian interest in the German problem has been 
a gathering concern, if not anxiety, over the 
growing strength and prosperity of a Western- 
oriented German Federal Republic. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Mikoyan’s bland assertions of happy 
days in East Germany, there is ample evidence 
that the long-suffering East Germans look im- 
patiently toward the day when they can be peace- 
fully reunited with their brothers to the West, 
free from the oppression of foreign control and 
tribute. During the past years a total of some 3 
million East Germans have found refuge in West 
Berlin and West Germany. 

When Mr. Mikoyan speaks of Soviet appre- 
hension over what he claims is a West German 
intention to engulf East Germany, what he in 
fact means is that the U.S.S.R. has failed utterly 
to win over the East German population and that 
the Moscow leadership is concerned lest a wave 
of public and international sentiment should re- 
unite a people. 


Differences of Philosophy on German Reunification 


The Soviet Union has made it clear, both 
through the visit of Mr. Mikoyan and by other 
means, that their proposal in late November * to 
make West Berlin a free city is not to be regarded 
as an ultimatum. This is encouraging because, 
as the Western allies pointed out in their notes 
at the end of December, we would not find it easy 
to negotiate under any form of threat or coercion. 

Mr. Mikoyan’s recent trip to this country re- 
flects the genuine concern the Soviet leadership 
feels about the German situation. This concern 
has at least two aspects. There is undoubtedly 
the desire to settle the German problem on Rus- 
sian terms, and this is stimulated by Russian un- 
easiness over conditions in East Germany. There 


* For an exchange of correspondence between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. on the subject of Berlin, see 
ibid., Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79. 
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is also the fear, groundless as it may be, that a 
rearmed Germany might again become an ag- 
gressor. 

The Soviet Union’s present proposal of a con- 
ference 2 months from now to draft a German 
peace treaty underlines the very basic differences 
of philosophy which still exist between us on the 
future of Germany. The U.S.S.R. has consist- 
ently maintained that Germany should be iso- 
lated, segregated, to a large extent demilitarized, 
neutralized, and separated from close association 
with its neighbors—in other words, not an inde- 
pendent and sovereign Germany. 

We do not believe that this is a sound approach 
to the problem. We do not believe it would work. 
We think the German people are too great a peo- 
ple, too vigorous and creative to be dealt with in 
that way. We believe that the Soviet proposal, 
far from lessening the danger of a rearmed and 
aggressive Germany, would greatly increase it. 

We share with Chancellor Adenauer the belief 
that the future is best served by encouraging the 
closest possible integration—political, military, 
and economic—between Germany and the other 
European powers to the point where any aggres- 
sive action by Germany becomes not only impos- 
sible but undesirable from the German point of 
view. 

We acknowledge that the Soviet Union is en- 
titled to be concerned with the security situation 
in Europe. We know that any reunification of 
Germany must make full allowance for that con- 
cern. We have indicated in the past that we 
would be prepared to give the Soviet Union as- 
surances along these lines, and we are still pre- 
pared todoso. This is one aspect of the German 
question where we feel the two sides need not be 
irreconcilably far apart. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s hastily drafted remarks on the 
occasion of the November visit to Moscow of Mr. 
[Wladyslaw] Gomulka [First Secretary, Central 
Committee, Polish Communist Party] have not 
disturbed the Western position in Berlin, but we 
may hope that out of the concern they have gen- 
erated may come progress toward German unity 
and a reduction of tension in Europe. 

The question of the future of Germany leads us 
to the question of the whole relationship of the 
free world to the Soviet bloc. I have heard it 
said from time to time, as I know you have, that, 
if only the United States would drop its allegedly 
hostile attitude toward the Soviet Union and stop 
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surrounding them with “hostile” bases, we could 
work out a mutually satisfactory living arrange- 
ment with them. 

We are ready and willing to keep the channels 
of communication open for any meaningful, real- 
istic settlement, great or small, that could be 
achieved. It is also sound and prudent to be 
always on guard lest some action, policy, or posi- 
tion. of ours should unnecessarily cause the Soviet 
Union to suppose we are attempting to surround 
or threaten them. 

But it is unrealistic, and it could be dangerous, 
to assume that simply by wishing we could end the 
cold war and the armaments race. If wishing had 
any influence these things never would have 
started. And it is unrealistic to think that the 
undeniable desire of the Soviet people for peace 
and a better standard of living will in itself cancel 
the habits which have traditionally governed Rus- 
sian relations with the rest of the world and the 
attitudes now held by those men who control the 
Soviet state. 

While we hope ways may be found to diminish 
it, we must recognize that Russian hostility toward 
the West springs from deep roots. Old Russia, 
located as she was on the fringes of Europe, 
entered late onto the European scene. With harsh 
climatic conditions, without natural boundaries to 
protect her, invaded many times from the East and 
the West, Russia developed as a militaristic and 
autocratic state whose rulers seldom if ever gained 
full popular support for their rule or established 
stable relations with their neighbors. 

Sensing that their control was uncertain and 
knowing that their country was primitive, the 
rulers of Russia over the centuries sought to pre- 
vent the great masses of their subjects from seeing 
other countries and the citizens of other countries 
from seeing Russia. In seeming compensation for 
their sense of backwardness and inferiority was 
the development of a messianic strain in Russian 
thought, with ideas that Russia might one day save 
the world and that Moscow would become the third 
Rome. 

The revolution of 1917 swept away the old 
rulers of Russia but not the conditions under 
which they had ruled nor the attitudes these con- 
ditions had bred. The new ideology, commu- 
nism, blended almost uncannily with the old atti- 
tudes. Indeed, as someone has said, communism 
was the newly found fig leaf to cover their his- 
toric nakedness. 
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The alleged imperialist hatred of the new So- 
cialist regime seemed to confirm the historic Rus- 
sian suspicion of the outside world and to justify a 
new isolation of the Russian peoples from that 
world. The Socialist revolution that was to free 
humanity from its chains blended easily with the 
messianic strain already strong in Russian 
thought, generating an ideology that was to prove 
of great value to the new regime, both in ruling 
its own subjects and in seeking converts abroad. 
And the missionary purpose rationalized the tradi- 
tionally unstable relations of Russia with other 
powers and her age-old ambition to expand at 
their expense. 

Perhaps you can see in this pattern the roots of 
the troubles I have already described as the West- 
ern powers have sought to cooperate with the 
Soviet Union. 

Of course we now have statements by Messrs. 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan to the effect that they 
want better relations, and we hope they do. But 
we must weigh those words against such relatively 
recent statements by Mr. Khrushchev as this: 

“Whether you like it or not, history is on our 
side. We will bury you!” 

Or this: “We are convinced that sooner or later 
capitalism will perish, just as feudalism perished 
earlier.” 

Or this: “All the world will come to com- 
munism. History does not ask whether you like 
it or not.” 

Such assertions, striking as they do the old note 
of hostility and inevitability, raise grave doubts 
as to whether we should pin all our hopes on an 
occasional kind word or a popular longing. 

Now you may have concluded from my words 
that I take a rather “bearish” view of the prospects 
of cooperation with the Russians; that I am mak- 
ing the same mistake they appear to have made, of 
assuming fatalistically that no relaxation will ever 
come. That isnot so. I simply suggest every rea- 
son for caution but no reason for discouragement. 

It seems to me that the eventual achievement of 
any major accommodation with the Soviet Union 
will have to be based on four elements: 


In the first place there must be a sufficient in- 
crease in confidence on their part. The Soviet 
leaders must themselves come to accept the attain- 
ment of the great-power status and its responsi- 
bilities they are demanding that others recognize. 
They are a great power now. 
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In the second place they must increasingly come 
to see, both through their experience and our ex- 
ample, that the system they oppose not only is not 
doomed to early collapse but really has quite a 
bright future and certain virtues their system does 
not have. The painfully obvious fact—from their 
view—of the prosperity and strength of West Ger- 
many and all of Western Europe and the con- 
tinued refusal of the United States to suffer the 
disastrous depression Communist leaders have 
forecast will in time, we hope, impress them. The 
contrast between the highly developed system of 
incentives Russia has evolved through trial and 
error and the brutal absolutism of the Chinese 
communes, recently admitted by Mikoyan him- 
self, shows that the Russians already have be- 
come more “capitalist” than they may think. 
President Eisenhower’s reference to Soviet “state 
capitalism” reflects their actual development.’ 

In the third place the West must obviously con- 
tinue to be resolute and strong. In Berlin, on 
Quemoy, in Lebanon, at any place or point where 
the Communists seek rewards from any form of 
aggression, threat, or maneuver, we must see to it 
that they are neither rewarded nor encouraged. 
We need not threaten or bluster, be fearful or 
aggressive. We need be calmly determined, firm, 
and obviously capable of looking after our proper 
interest. 

And finally we must continue to hold ourselves 
ready to talk about the settlement of issues, great 
or small, whenever settlement can be construc- 
tively talked about. Making full allowance for 
the facts of life, we must continue sincerely and 
patiently to seek a better basis for living in the 
same world with the Soviet Union. There are no 
short cuts. 


Prospects for Trade 


Mr. Mikoyan’s visit to us, and his talk of the 
possibility of huge increases in trade, has natur- 
ally set many wondering about the prospects for 
profitable trade with the Soviet Union. The cur- 
rent status of Soviet industrial development, as 
well as the plans for immediate future develop- 
ment, do indicate that an expansion of trade along 
some lines is probable. But the picture is perhaps 
not as rosy as might seem at first. 


For telegram of Secretary Dulles to Mr. Mikoyan re- 
laying a message from President Eisenhower, see ibid., 
Feb. 9, 1959, p. 189. 
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The recently announced goals of the Soviet 7- 
year plan will involve a large volume of capital 
construction but no foreseeable significant demand 
for foreign consumer goods. As a result the So- 
viet leaders have apparently embarked on a cam- 
paign to increase foreign purchases of equipment 
and technology in such industries as chemicals, 
particularly petrochemicals, tire manufacture, cer- 
tain kinds of construction equipment, and mining 
machinery. 

It can be expected that Soviet interest in pro- 
curement and construction contracts with Ameri- 
can firms will be increasingly demonstrated, and 
doubtless trade will increase to the extent that our 
controls on strategic materials permit. A large- 
scale, permanent increase seems unlikely, however, 
for two reasons: First, the Soviet Union is not in- 
terested in purchasing consumer goods. Second, 
the American market for their traditional exports 
is quite limited, thus limiting their dollar-earning 
capacity. 

So it may be a fair conclusion that in the fore- 
seeable future the principal overseas markets of 
American industry will continue to be among the 
free nations. 

This, IT know, is an inadequate review of the 
evolution by which Americans discovered that for- 


eign policy is their business. There are, of course, 
many facets of foreign policy not touched on be- 
cause time does not permit. But I am very happy 
to have had this opportunity to share with you 
some thoughts on questions which are so vital to 
all of us. 


President Eisenhower 
To Visit Mexico 
White House press release dated January 28 


The White House on January 28 made public 
the following exchange of messages between Sec- 
retary Dulles and Antonio Carrillo Flores, Am- 
bassador of Mexico. 


Secretary Dulles to Ambassador Carrillo Flores 
JANUARY 28, 1959 


Excetiency: I have the honor to inform you 
that President Eisenhower has instructed me to 


acknowledge your note of January 28, confirming 
the gracious and friendly invitation of President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos to visit with him at Acapul- 
co, Mexico, on February 19 and 20. 

The President has also instructed me to inform 
you that he accepts with pleasure the invitation 
of President Lopez Mateos for an informal meet- 
ing at Acapulco on the dates indicated. It is his 
firm belief that the custom of such meetings is of 
the highest importance as a symbol of the histori- 
cal and cultural ties of friendship, cordiality and 
mutual confidence which unite the peoples of 
Mexico and the United States as well as their 
two Governments. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


JoHN Foster DuLLEs 
Secretary of State 
of the United States of America 


His Excellency 
Sefior Licenciado Anronto CarrILLo FLores 
Ambassador of Mewico 


Ambassador Carrillo Flores to Secretary Dulles 
JANUARY 28, 1959 


EXcELLeNncy: As Your Excellency knows, for the past 
two months the Minister for Foreign Relations of Mexi- 
co, Mr. Manuel Tello, and the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Robert C. Hill, have exchanged impressions from 
time to time on the desirability of continuing the custom 
that the Chiefs of State of our two republics meet in the 
atmosphere of friendly cordiality and frank understand- 
ing which characterizes our diplomatic relations. 

As Your Excellency also knows, these same feelings 
were expressed to the President of Mexico,, Licenciado 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, by outstanding American persons. 

President Lopez Mateos, who shares this opinion, gave 
me instructions to confirm, once my letters of credence 
had been presented, to His Excellency President Eisen- 
hower, the invitation to meet him on Mexican territory. 

I shall appreciate it if Your Excellency will be so kind 
as to confirm whether, as I understand to be the case, 
His Excellency President Eisenhower would agree that, 
as proposed by the First Magistrate of my country, the 
meeting take place in Acapulco the 19th and 20th of 
February next. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest and most 
distinguished consideration. 


ANTONIO CARRILLO FLORES 
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Realities of Soviet Foreign Economic Policies 


by Under Secretary Dillon * 


Recently the foreign economic policies of the 
Soviet Union have become a matter of increasing 
importance to all of us who have an interest in 
world affairs. I would like today to examine the 
hard realities of Soviet foreign economic poli- 
cies—both with the industrialized West and with 
the newly developing areas of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America—and then outline our Govern- 
ment’s position regarding trade with the Soviet 
Union. I shall also briefly touch upon our own 
trade and financial programs aimed at helping 
the newly emerging countries achieve material 
progress under freedom. 

You are all, of course, aware of the well-publi- 
cized visit of Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan to 
some of our major industrial and financial 
centers.?, His private tour and meetings with 
American business groups had, among other pur- 
poses, the airing of the theme of greater trade 
with the United States. This campaign began 
with Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last June.’ In that letter, you 
will recall, Premier Khrushchev proposed a sig- 
nificant expansion of United States—Soviet trade, 
claiming it could amount to “several billion dol- 
lars in the next few years.” 

President Eisenhower replied that the United 
States favored an increase in peaceful trade, that 


1 Address made before the Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Council at New Orleans, La., on Jan. 27 (press re- 
lease 65 dated Jan. 26). 

?Mr. Mikoyan made an unofficial visit to the United 
States Jan. 4-20. 

* For Mr. Khrushchev’s letter of June 2, 1958, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s reply of July 14, see BULLETIN of Aug. 
4, 1958, p. 200. 
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the way was open for the Soviets to expand their 
trade with the United States if they so desired, 
and that the Department of State was prepared to 
discuss the matter further with them. 

What happened next? 

The Soviets promptly initiated a series of ag- 
gressive actions against the free world which in- 
evitably resulted in a marked heightening of 
tensions. I refer to the Soviet Government’s ac- 
tions in the Lebanon and Jordan crisis, in the 
Taiwan Straits crisis, and most recently in Berlin. 

This, then, is the inauspicious setting against 
which we must measure the Soviet leaders’ seri- 
ousness of purpose in their talk of expanded trade 
with the United States. 

What lies behind the talk? Do the Soviet 
leaders—who are well aware that the chief limi- 
tations to an increase in trade with the United 
States are limitations of their own creation— 
really desire to expand commerce with the United 
States? Or do they calculate in advance that 
their efforts to secure one-sided concessions will 
fail—and thus provide them with an excuse for 
refusing to include the Soviet consumer in the 
benefits of their expanding industrial growth? 

In attempting to find the answers to these ques- 
tions we should keep in mind the basic nature of 
the Soviet system: 

A nation’s foreign policy, including its eco- 
nomic component, reflects its domestic policies 
and institutions. The Soviet Union, as you know, 
is a totalitarian dictatorship, firmly ruled by a 
small elite in the Communist Party, which is dedi- 
cated to eventual Communist world domination. 
Economically the Soviet Union is characterized 
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by state ownership of land and the means of pro- 
duction, state control of the labor force, and domi- 
nation of the right of individuals to make eco- 
nomic decisions by centralizing all economic power 
in the hands of the state. 

As an integral part of Communist strategy, the 
Soviet leaders manipulate their economy to at- 
tain maximum growth of heavy industry under 
forced draft. Their objective is starkly simple: 
the achievement of both economic and military 
world supremacy. Their method is the concen- 
tration of investment in heavy industry at the 
expense of the Soviet consumer. Thus they subor- 
dinate the economic well-being of the individual 
to the rigid demands of overall state planning. 

Now, what role does foreign trade play in the 
Soviet scheme of things? 


History of Soviet Foreign Trade Policy 


In keeping with Soviet theory, one of the Com- 
munist leaders’ first moves after the Bolshevik 
revolution was to establish a state monopoly over 
foreign trade. Inherent in the type of economy 
they were creating was the need to deliberately 
isolate the Soviet economy from world market 
forces and allow Soviet planners to exercise full 
control over the domestic economy. This absolute 
state monopoly also permits them to turn trade 
off and on and to shift its direction to suit the 
Communist strategy of the moment. 

From the very beginning of the Soviet indus- 
trialization drive, foreign trade was bent to the 
task of importing heavy machinery and equip- 
ment incorporating the latest technological ad- 
vances developed in other countries. Imports of 
consumer goods were virtually eliminated in 
favor of basic industrial equipment. During the 
early thirties, these imports of the means of pro- 
duction enabled the Soviet Union to launch new 
industries at levels of development which had 
taken the West years to achieve through costly 
research and development. 

Thus, by tapping the advanced technology of 
the West, the Soviet Union was able to gain years 
in terms of economic development. Soviet lead- 
ers, including Mr. Mikoyan on his recent visit to 
Detroit, have publicly recognized this historic 
fact. 

We must recognize another, equally historic 
fact: To Soviet planners, trade with the free 
world is always subordinated to the overriding 
goal of self-sufficiency. Let me remind you that, 
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once the Soviet planners completed their procure- 
ment program from the West in the early thirties, 
trade with the outside world fell off drastically. 
Since then their trade with the United States has 
never regained a comparable level—except during 
World War II and the immediate postwar years, 
when, as you will recall, this country shipped some 
$11 billion worth of lend-lease and UNRRA goods 
to the Soviet Union. 

From the public statements of Messrs. Khru- 
shchev and Mikoyan, it would appear that they 
now desire to repeat the pattern of the thirties. 
There is good reason to believe that their renewed 
interest in purchasing from the West stems from 
the new 7-year plan which is now being unveiled. 
We can anticipate that this plan will be a major 
topic during the 21st Congress of the Communist 
Party, which opens today [January 27] in Mos- 
cow. This plan has been heralded by the Soviet 
leaders as a major step toward the accomplishment 
of their announced goal of overtaking and surpass- 
ing the United States—a goal we could consider a 
welcome challenge if the Soviet people, rather than 
Communist world ambitions, were its primary in- 
tended beneficiaries. From what we know of the 
plan so far, it appears that the Soviet consumer 
will continue to be shortchanged in favor of an- 


other major industrial “leap forward.” 

To assist in carrying out their ambitious plans, 
the Soviet leaders are once again counting on ap- 
peals to the profit motive inherent in our free- 
enterprise system to enable them to obtain a large 
stock of advanced technology and equipment— 


and primarily on credit. Premier Khrushchev 
himself has made this abundantly clear: Last May 
he stated that it would be “expedient” to purchase 
plant and equipment for the chemical industry 
from the “capitalist” countries to avoid wasting 
time on “the creation of plans and mastering the 
production of new types of equipment.” Then, 
in his letter to President Eisenhower, he pointed 
out that, since the materials desired by the Soviets 
could not be paid for by their exports, the Soviet 
Union would be willing to accept long-term credits 
from the United States. This suggestion was pre- 
sented to me as an absolute precondition to in- 
creased trade during my talks with Mr. Mikoyan.* 

The Soviet leaders apparently do not wish to 
divert sufficient resources into exports to acquire 


“Mr. Mikoyan talked with Mr. Dillon on Jan. 19. 
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the large volume of capital equipment which they 
desire, on a pay-as-you-go basis. Hence, Premier 
Khrushchev in his letter and Mr. Mikoyan during 
his visit have, in effect, invited us to help finance 
the continuing rapid expansion of Soviet industry. 

Now, goods purchased by a country must be 
paid for either by its own exports or by obtaining 
foreign credits. In the thirties the Communists 
procured foreign capital equipment by exporting 
grain at prices below an already depressed world 
market—despite the fact that millions of Russian 
and Ukrainian peasants were dying of starvation. 

Today, as then, Soviet exports consist mainly of 
raw and semifinished materials, sold in bulk. 
Thus, because of its economic system, the world’s 
second largest industrial nation has, in its dealings 
with the Western World, a commodity export pat- 
tern not unlike that of many underdeveloped 
countries. 

To such traditional exports as wood products 
and manganese they have recently added tin, alu- 
minum, oil, and oil products. Because of price- 
cutting tactics, so typical of a state trading 
monopoly, these sales in the Western World have 
already proven injurious to such traditional free- 
world exporters as Bolivia, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and Canada. 

Manufactured goods have thus far been offered 
sparingly outside the bloc, and mainly in politi- 
cally motivated trade with selected target countries 
in the less developed areas of the free world. 
However, with the growth of Soviet industrial 
capacity, this component of their exports to the 
free world may be expected to increase. 

Nevertheless, there is every indication that the 
main thrust of the Soviet export drive will con- 
tinue in the field of basic materials, where it will 
pose a continuing threat of market disruption 
which would adversely affect the economies of our 
normal trading partners in the less developed areas 
of the free world. This concentration of Soviet 
exports in the field of basic materials also works to 
limit Soviet exports to the U.S. for we have solidly 
established trade patterns for the purchase of these 
items in large part from the less developed 
countries. 

Now, Mr. Mikoyan has repeatedly stated that 
the United States Government does not wish to see 
increased trade with the U.S.S.R. He puts the 
entire blame for the present low level of trade 
on the United States. 
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Mr. Mikoyan’s Talks on Trade 


Let us look at the facts—at what actually 
occurred during Mr. Mikoyan’s talks on trade 
with United States officials. On this matter I 
can speak with some authority, as I was the 
only U.S. official with whom Mr. Mikoyan dis- 
cussed trade problems in detail. 

First of all, to set the record straight, Mr. 
Mikoyan was assured by every official with whom 
he spoke, from the President on down, that the 
United States now, as always, favors an expan- 
sion of peaceful trade between our two countries. 

But we pointed out that trade is the result 
of mutually advantageous agreements between 
willing buyers and willing sellers. 

In this country the conduct of our commerce 
is in the hands of private firms and private in- 
dividuals. 

The Soviet state trading monopoly is at liberty 
under our laws to enter our free market and to 
buy and to sell. Its American outpost, Amtorg, 
is established in New York and has wide com- 
mercial contacts. 

There is only one restraint on Amtorg’s ac- 
tivities. We cannot be expected, as a country 
or as a people, to provide the Soviet Union with 
the sinews of war while its policies menace our 
own and other free-world countries with whom 
our security is linked. Therefore such items are 
embargoed for export to the Soviet bloc. 

We have only recently completed our second 
major revision of the list of strategic goods sub- 
ject to export licensing control. As a result, the 
list of goods which the United States will not 
license for export to the Soviet bloc has been 
significantly pared down. Actually, only about 
10 percent of all our products moving in inter- 
national commerce are subject to embargo. 

In this connection, I understand that while he 
was in Detroit Mr. Mikoyan complained of our 
system of export controls. He said in effect that 
only such items as chewing gum, firewood, and 
laxatives are not classified as strategic goods whose 
export from the United States to the U.S.S.R. is 
banned. Mr. Mikoyan is a highly knowledgeable 
man and should know that this is far from the 
actual facts. In very recent months, in addition 
to the 900 products which require no specific li- 
censes, the Department of Commerce has licensed 
for export to the Soviet bloc such varied articles 
as: agricultural machinery, scientific and pro- 
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fessional instruments, galvanizing equipment, tex- 
tile machinery, stainless steel pipe, winders for 
steel mills, electrical heating units for industry, 
antibiotics, polio vaccine, rubber processing chemi- 
cals, a conveying system, and steel sheet and 
copper. 

When we hear the Soviets complaining about 
our export controls, we must remember that the 
Soviet Union, through its state trading monopoly, 
maintains complete control over all exports, per- 
mitting only those which are considered to suit the 
Soviet objective of the moment. 


Question of Credits 


Now, as to credits: How can we be expected 
to extend them to the Soviet Union while that 
country is in default to us on its past debts? 

The Soviet Union is the only major country 
with which we have been unable to reach a settle- 
ment of lend-lease accounts. In these settlements 


we have asked for partial payment to cover the 
civilian-type goods remaining in the hands of 
the country concerned at the end of the war. Let 
me repeat: I am speaking of civilian-type goods 
only. In the case of the Soviet Union, these goods 
amounted to $2.6 billion. When we last discussed 
this matter with the Soviets in 1951, we offered 


to settle this account for $800 million payable over 
a long term at low interest. The Soviet Union 
offered $300 million. In an effort to move this 
matter forward and thus eliminate a major ob- 
stacle to improved economic relations, I told Mr. 
Mikoyan that we were prepared to renew negotia- 
tions immediately to seek a compromise solution. 
Mr. Mikoyan, to my great regret, showed no in- 
terest whatsoever in a resumption of these long- 
stalled talks. 

Long-term private credits to a defaulting coun- 
try are prohibited by the Johnson Act, which was 
enacted as long ago as 1934. Short-term credits 
are, however, freely available to the Soviet state 
trading agency on normal commercial terms. 

Speaking of credits, I should like to observe 
that we are constantly considering requests for 
loans to assist the newly developing countries of 
the free world which are far greater than the 
available funds. Therefore the extension by the 
United States Government of credits to finance 
the growth of the industrial machine of a hostile 
Communist Party whose leader has threatened 
to “bury” us has understandably low priority. 
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Mr. Mikoyan also complained that we discrim- 
inate against Soviet exports as a result of con- 
gressional action in 1951 withdrawing most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment. This, he claims, has 
served to place higher tariff duties on Soviet ex- 
ports to this country. In actual fact, only a small 
portion of Soviet exports, past or current, are 
affected. Further, when a Communist country 
like the U.S.S.R. extends most-favored-nation 
treatment on customs matters, it is meaningless, 
for the total state trading monopoly directs its 
trade as it sees fit and does not rely on use of tar- 
iffs. Therefore the grant of most-favored-nation 
treatment to a Communist country is a one-way 
affair in favor of that country and must be com- 
pensated for by other considerations. 

More important, as I reminded Mr. Mikoyan, 
this action was taken by the United States Con- 
gress in the year following the outbreak of the 
Korean war. In our country most-favored-na- 
tion treatment has more than a purely commercial 
significance. The American people, acting 
through their Congress, would find it hard to 
contemplate extending most-favored-nation treat- 
ment at this time to a country whose leaders re- 
lentlessly demonstrate their hostility and con- 
stantly menace our national security. 

Obviously any change in this legislation will 
have to await a definite improvement in the inter- 
national political climate. 

I should like to emphasize that these issues, to- 
gether with certain minor technical impediments 
such as restrictions on the importation of certain 
furs from Russia, do not constitute serious ob- 
stacles to trade, if—as the Soviet leaders allege— 
they truly desire to expand commerce with the 
United States. A broad range of peaceful goods 
is freely available through normal trade channels 
to the Soviet Union—just as these goods are avail- 
able to our partners in the free world. 

Soviet leaders, including Mr. Mikoyan, have 
implied that the United States is blocking the ex- 
pansion of peaceful trade in the “fear” that the 
living standards of Soviet citizens will be raised 
under a Socialist system. This is patent non- 
sense. 

The American people have always sympathized 
with the impoverished Soviet citizen. They have 
expressed their warm sympathy through substan- 
tial and generous aid to the Soviet people in their 
dire need following two world wars. Asa matter 
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of national policy, the United States Government 
would welcome a significant improvement in So- 
viet living standards, in the hope that this would 
serve to put a damper on the aggressive and ex- 
pansionist ambitions of their Communist leaders. 

We offer the Soviets the opportunity to pur- 
chase unlimited quantities of food, clothing, 
household appliances, and other useful consumer 
items with which our free economy is blessed. 
Imports of this nature could immediately 
brighten the shabby existence of the average So- 
viet citizen and measurably improve his standard 
of living. I sincerely hope that the Soviet leaders 
will accept this offer. 

In truth, the only thing the Soviet Union needs 
to do if it really wishes to expand its trade with 
us is, quite simply, to begin trading. I can think 
of no more direct way to state the position of the 
United States Government. 


What Soviet Leaders Can Do 


I will admit that establishing firm and depend- 
able commercial relations with private firms in 
the free world does not come easily to a Commu- 
nist state trading monopoly. However, if the So- 
viet leaders wish to create greater confidence in 
the American business community, there are a 
number of things they can do. Among them I 
would suggest : 


First, make firm arrangements to settle out- 
standing Soviet debts. 

Second, permit a greater degree of access by 
private American firms to both producing and 
consuming units in the Soviet Union. 

Third, introduce a measure of predictability 
into Soviet foreign trade relations by making 
public their intentions with respect to specific 
goods which they intend to buy and sell under 
their foreign trade plans. 

Fourth, take measures to provide assurance to 
foreigners of genuine protection for private in- 
dustrial property rights as well as authors’ rights. 

Finally, demonstrate firmer adherence to busi- 
ness principles—instead of turning trade off and 
on, as Soviet leaders so frequently do in the in- 
terest of political expediency. 

Before I leave the subject of United States— 
Soviet trade, I should like to emphasize what 
should be obvious from my earlier discussion of 
the nature of Soviet foreign trade: 
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The major obstacle to an expansion of Soviet 
trade on a mutually beneficial and lasting basis 
lies in the whole orientation of Soviet economic 
policy with regard to foreign trade. It is the 
deliberate Soviet policy of striving for self-suffi- 
ciency and development in isolation from foreign 
trade which is responsible for the fact that, de- 
spite large percentage increases over the low levels 
of Stalin’s time, the second largest economy in 
the world now exports to the free world at only 
the level of a country the size of Denmark. 


Soviet Economic Offensive 


I have been discussing Soviet foreign economic 
policies as they relate to the United States and 
other Western industrialized nations. But there 
is another, even more important, aspect of Soviet 
foreign economic policies: the Soviet Union’s de- 
termined and resourceful drive to penetrate, and 
eventually capture, the newly developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America through 
trade and aid techniques. 

In the last 4 years the Soviet Union, together 
with its European satellites and Communist 
China, has extended a net total of $2.4 billion in 
credits. One billion dollars’ worth of these 
credits was extended during the past year. Soviet 
bloc trade turnover with underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the free world during 1957 was $1.7 bil- 
lion—more than double the value of such trade 
in 1954. Preliminary data for 1958 indicate that 
this upward trend is continuing. 

The number of well-indoctrinated and dedi- 
cated Soviet technicians operating in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa has grown to 4,000—an 
increase of 65 percent in a single year—and their 
numbers are growing at a far faster rate than the 
number of our own American technicians. Skill- 
ful commercial propaganda, highly publicized bi- 
lateral trade agreements, and the exchange of 
trade delegations have all been used to drive home 
the Sino-Soviet economic offensive. 

The predominantly political motivation of this 
new activity is obvious and has been freely ad- 
mitted by Soviet leaders. It represents a stra- 
tegic departure from the traditional Soviet pat- 
tern. They have candidly said that the export 
of capital equipment is not profitable to them. 

In their offensive, economic weapons have been 
cleverly blended with military assistance, propa- 
ganda, and diplomatic moves to inflame local pas- 
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sions and to create and aggravate situations of 
crisis. The short-term objective is to provoke and 
capitalize on tensions between the less developed 
and the more developed nations of the free world. 
The long-range aim is to create climates and atti- 
tudes in the newly emerging areas which will be 
conducive to eventual Communist takeover. 


U.S. Efforts To Help Newly Developing Nations 


As all of you are well aware, the United States 
has for years been building a firm international 
economic framework designed to help the peoples 
of the newly developing nations realize their po- 
tential for growth as free citizens. The Soviet 
offensive in the underdeveloped countries has 
served to impart a greater sense of urgency to our 
efforts. 

It is now an accepted imperative of our na- 
tional policy that the aspirations of the newly 
emerging peoples confront us with the most chal- 
lenging task in our history—one that calls for the 
ready response of our best minds and resources. 
In approaching this task, one of the most im- 
portant contributions we can make is to maintain 
a high rate of growth in our own country. For, 
as our economy grows and prospers, its benefits 
are transmitted through normal trade and private 
capital channels to all nations which participate 
with us in the free-world multilateral trading 
system. 

However, to accelerate the rate of sound eco- 
nomic growth in the underdeveloped countries 
considerably more investment capital is needed 
from outside sources. Public financing is re- 
quired to supplement and accelerate the contribu- 
tions being made by the normal flow of trade and 
private investment. 

These are some of the steps necessary to bolster 
the efforts the newly emerging peoples are making 
on their own behalf: 


First, we must take a leading part in reducing 
barriers to world trade, both through our own 
practices and through the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. This will increase the ability 
of less developed countries to pay for their own 
economic development through sales of their 
products. 

Second, we must be sympathetic and open- 
minded regarding the problems which the less de- 
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veloped nations face as a result of severe price 
fluctuations of their raw-material exports. Such 
price fluctuations can, and have, wiped out many 
of the benefits to the less developed countries from 
Western economic assistance. While fixed price- 
stabilization schemes cannot provide the answer 
to these problems, there are other constructive ac- 
tions which can and should be undertaken. 

Third, we must increase the resources of the 
International Monetary Fund to assist free-world 
countries in meeting temporary drains on their 
foreign exchange reserves. We must also expand 
the lending capacity of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, which has 
accomplished so much in furthering the economic 
development of the less developed countries. 

Another attack on problems of mutual free- 
world concern has special interest for all of you, 
in view of your close ties with Latin America: 

For many years our sister republics to the south 
have urged the establishment of a special lending 
institution to promote the economic development 
of Latin America. We have now agreed to par- 
ticipate in such an institution, and our represent- 
atives are currently meeting in Washington with 
officials of the other American States to draw up 
its charter. I consider the creation of this new 
institution to be a sound and forward-looking step 
which holds great promise for the future develop- 
ment of Latin America. 

Fourth, we must emphasize the role of our new 
Development Loan Fund as a source of develop- 
ment financing on flexible terms of repayment. 
The Development Loan Fund must be enabled to 
take a more active part with the World Bank and 
our Export-Import Bank in stimulating an in- 
creased flow of capital for development programs. 

Fifth, we must continue to extend technical as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped nations through 
our long-established programs of bilateral tech- 
nical cooperation and through the multilateral 
programs of the United Nations and the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

Finally, I cannot stress too strongly the urgent 
need to call upon the vast human and financial re- 
sources of the private sector of our economy to 
work with government in pushing back the fron- 
tiers of free-world economic development. Gov- 
ernment alone cannot do the job. Increased 
private investment abroad and the enlistment of 
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private managerial and technical talents are ur- 
gently in demand. 


When the Soviet Government engages in eco- 
nomic assistance, it uses the resources of its entire 
economy, because there is complete identity be- 
tween the economy and the Government. We 
have no wish to emulate Soviet patterns of or- 
ganization or behavior. However, during times 
of crisis in our past, private enterprise has formed 
an effective working partnership with govern- 
ment. We are now living in a time of continuing 
crisis. We must find ways to forge a new work- 
ing partnership to meet the challenge of our time. 

Success in the achievement of our objectives will 
require the combined efforts of the entire Ameri- 
can people. I look to you, as outstanding repre- 
sentatives of our internationally minded business 
community, to take up the challenge. 


U.S. and Canada Ask IJC To Study 
Columbia River Basin Development 


Press release 76 dated January 29 


The Department of State on January 29 re- 
leased the following joint statement by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada deal- 
ing with the development of the waters of the 
Columbia River Basin. 


The Governments of the United States and 
Canada have been engaging in discussions related 
to the mutually advantageous development of the 
waters of the Columbia River Basin which cross 
the boundary. In the course of these discussions 
it has seemed desirable to pursue as rapidly as 
possible the exploration of the various technical 
problems which bear upon the formulation of 
comprehensive principles. For that purpose, as 
an implement to such discussions, the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States have an- 
nounced that identical letters were sent today by 
each government to the two sections of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission requesting the Com- 
mission to report specially to the governments at 
an early date its recommendations concerning the 
principles to be applied in determining: 


*For a statement by Douglas McKay, chairman of the 
U.S. Section of the International Joint Commission, on 
the problem of development of the upper Columbia 
River, see BULLETIN of June 23, 1958, p. 1062. 
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(A) Benefits which will result from coopera- 
tive use of storage of waters and electrical inter- 
connection within the Columbia River System; 
and, 

(B) Apportionment between the two countries 
of such benefits more particularly in regard to 
electrical generation and flood control. 


This request was made in furtherance of the 
reference of 1944 to the Commission on the Co- 
lumbia River in order to emphasize the need for 
an early report from the Commission on the spe- 
cific problem of the allocation of benefits to be de- 
rived from cooperative development of the Co- 
lumbia River System. 

The report of the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board will be received by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission early in March of this 
year and will be considered at a meeting which 
will be held in camera in Chicago beginning 
March 16, 1959. 

In the meantime various related matters will 
continue to be discussed through diplomatic 
channels. 


Agreement on Return of Austrian 
Property, Rights and Interests 


Press release 81 dated January 30 

Secretary Dulles and the Ambassador of Aus- 
tria, Dr. Wilfried Platzer, on January 30 signed 
the Agreement Between the United States and 
Austria Regarding the Return of Austrian Prop- 
erty, Rights and Interests. The agreement was 
concluded pursuant to article 27 of the Austrian 
State Treaty, which came into force on July 27, 
1955. 

The agreement provides for a return of certain 
Austrian property in the United States, which 
was taken under control by the Office of Alien 
Property during World War II under the provi- 
sion of the Trading With the Enemy Act, or pro- 
ceeds thereof. This property will be turned over 
to the Austrian Government, which will, in turn, 
make delivery to the individual claimants. The 
amount of Austrian property to be returned under 
the agreement is in excess of $6 million. The 
transfer is subject to accrued taxes, expenses of 
administration, creditor claims, and other like 
charges. 
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In order to specify the property being returned, 
a schedule is attached to the agreement listing by 
name the Austrian owner and the property to be 
transferred. 


Views Invited on 1959 GATT Talks 
on Import Restrictions 


Press release 82 dated January 30 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
on January 30 issued a notice inviting the public 
to submit views in connection with consultations 
scheduled during 1959 under the provisions of 
articles XII and XIV of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The consulta- 
tions will be conducted by a panel of 13 countries, 
including the United States, at 3 different meet- 
ings in May, July, and October and will center 
around the use of import restrictions for balance- 
of-payments reasons by the following countries: 


October 


Australia 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 

Sweden 


May July 
Austria 
Denmark 
Finland 
Ghana 
Malaya 


France 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
United 
Kingdom 
Union of South 
Africa 
The consultations will afford the opportunity 
for the panel to review the economic and financial 
situation of the consulting countries individually, 
to explore in this context the possibilities for fur- 
ther relaxation of their import restrictions, and to 
discuss moderation of particular policies and 
practices that have proved unduly burdensome to 
exporters in other countries. At the present 
time, 37 countries are contracting parties to the 
GATT, an agreement designed to promote mu- 
tually advantageous trade among nations. 
Written statements concerning problems caused 
by import restrictions in the countries listed 
above should be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D.C. If the state- 
ments are to be useful in connection with the 
scheduled consultations, they should be received 
by March 2, 1959, for those countries consulting 
in May; April 1, 1959, for those countries con- 
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sulting in July; and July 1, 1959, for those coun- 
tries consulting in October. The statements 
should be as completely documented as possible 
and include specific details. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information is 
an interagency group within the U.S. Government 
which receives views of interested persons regard- 
ing proposed or existing trade agreements and 
actions related to such agreements. It is prepared 
to receive at any time statements from the public 
regarding import restrictions imposed by any con- 
tracting party tothe GATT. Where the countries 
involved are not scheduled for consultations, state- 
ments submitted in accordance with the instruc- 
tions set forth at the end of the committee’s formal 
notice will nevertheless be helpful in preparing for 
informal bilateral discussions conducted by the 
U.S. Government from time to time, as oppor- 
tunity offers. This notice is intended to call atten- 
tion specifically to scheduled consultations under 
GATT articles XII and XIV and sets forth in 
detail the types of information which American 
traders, business firms, labor organizations, and 
other interested individuals or associations may 
wish to submit. 


NOTICE INVITING PUBLIC VIEWS! 


CoMMITTEE FOR Recrprociry INFORMATION 


CoNSULTATIONS With certain contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade regarding the 
application of quantitative import restrictions imposed 
for balance-of-payments reasons, under the provisions 
of Articles XII and XIV. 

SvuBMISSION of information to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information regarding these consultations. 

CLOSING DATES for submission of written statements: 
March 2, 1959, for May consultations; April 1, 1959, for 
July consultations; and July 1, 1959, for October 
consultations. 


It is the intention of the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to enter into con- 
sultation with certain of the parties regarding their 
application of quantitative import restrictions imposed 
for balance-of-payments reasons, under Articles XII and 
XIV of said Agreement. 

The consultations will be conducted separately with 
each consulting country during 1959 by a panel of thirteen 
countries, including the United States. The consulting 
countries and the expected timing of their consultations 
are as follows: 


* See also 24 Fed. Reg. 684. 
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May July October 

Austria Australia 

Denmark Italy 

New Zealand Finland Japan 

United Kingdom Ghana Norway 

Union of South Africa Malaya Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Sweden 


France 
Netherlands 


During each consultation, the Contracting Parties will 
have the opportunity (1) to review the country’s financial 
and economic situation and (2) in this context to discuss 
the possibilities for further relaxation of the level of its 
import restrictions, a lessening of the discriminatory 
application of these restrictions, and the moderation of 
particular policies and practices which are especially 
burdensome to the exporters of other countries adhering 
to the General Agreement. 

American traders, business firms, labor organizations 
and other individuals or associations which have an in- 
terest in exporting to one or more of the consulting coun- 
tries may, as a result of their own experience, wish to 
submit information relating to (2) above which will be 
useful to the United States Government during the course 
of the consultations. 

The following list includes examples of the types of 
information that interested parties may wish to submit in 
response to this invitation: 


1. Information indicating that discrimination in the 
treatment of goods available from the United States has 
resulted in unnecessary damage to the commercial or 
economic interest of the United States, its citizens or 
organizations; 

2. Information indicating that not even minimum com- 
mercial quantities of imports of specific commodities from 
the United States are permitted, to the impairment of 
regular channels of trade; 

3. Information indicating that trade is being restrained 
by complex or arbitrary licensing procedures, or lack of 
adequate information available to traders regarding 
import regulations; 

4. Information indicating that reasonable access to a 
traditional foreign market has not been restored for a 
particular commodity, even though the country concerned 
has substantially relaxed its restrictions on imports in 
general ; 

5. Information indicating that the long-standing appli- 
cation of import restrictions by a country on a particular 
product has been accompanied by the growth of 
uneconomic output of that product within the country; 

6. Information indicating discrimination in the treat- 
ment of goods available from the United States as com- 
pared with the treatment afforded similar goods from 
other countries with convertible currencies. 


In order to permit adequate consideration of views and 
information, it is requested that all responses be submitted 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information by March 
2, 1959 regarding the countries consulting in May; by 


April 1, 1959 regarding the countries consulting in July; 
and by July 1, 1959 regarding the countries consulting in 
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October. Information submitted to the Committee after 
these dates will be considered to the extent time permits. 

All eommunications on this matter, in fifteen copies, 
should be addressed to: The Secretary, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington, D.C. Views may be submitted in confidence, 


if desired. 
By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation this 29th day of January 1959. 


EDWARD YARDLEY, 
Executive Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


U.S. Extends Loan to Greece 
for Fertilizer Plant 


Press release 75 dated January 28 

Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director of the 
Development Loan Fund, on January 28 signed 
an agreement by which the United States will 
lend $12 million to the Kingdom of Greece to 
assist in establishing a nitrogenous fertilizer 
plant, which has been one of the highest priority 
projects in the Greek Government’s development 
program. Ambassador Alexis S. Liatis signed 
for his Government. The signing completed ac- 
tion on a transaction approved and announced 
by the Development Loan Fund last June. 

The fertilizer plant will utilize lignite deposits 
in a little-developed portion of northern Greece. 
It is expected to provide 1,000 jobs directly at the 
factory, provide low-cost fertilizer to Greek farm- 
ers, and save imports valued at about $15 million 
a year in foreign exchange. 

The same lignite deposits will furnish fuel for 
a thermal power plant being built by the Public 
Service Corp. of Greece, which will provide power 
for the fertilizer plant. 

Capacity of the fertilizer plant is estimated at 
278 tons per day of fixed nitrogen, or 300,000 tons 
per year of finished nitrogen-based fertilizers— 
enough to meet Greece’s immediate needs for such 
fertilizer. At present virtually all of Greece’s 
fixed nitrogen has to be imported. 

The loan is the first to be made by the DLF to 
Greece. It will be repayable in Greek currency 
over a period of 12 years, and it will provide more 
than 40 percent of the foreign-exchange cost of 
the fertilizer plant. The bulk of the remaining 
foreign-exchange financing is to be obtained from 
European credit sources. 
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Scientific Group Undertakes Study 
To Aid Development of Africa 


Press release 80 dated January 29 

A study of ways in which science and technology 
can most effectively be used by the International 
Cooperation Administration in its programs of 
assistance in sub-Saharan Africa has been under- 
taken by the National Academy of Sciences. 

J. George Harrar, director of agriculture of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, is executive director of 
the study and is undertaking a survey with a 
5-week tour of African nations and dependent 
territories, commencing in early February. 

Accompanying Dr. Harrar on the survey will 
be John M. Weir, associate director, Tropical Med- 
icine and Public Health Division, Rockefeller 
Foundation, and John McKelvy, an assistant di- 
rector for agriculture of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Their itinerary is scheduled to begin at 
Accra, Ghana, on February 2, and will include 
Nigeria, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Kenya, Ethiopia, and the Sudan. 

Drs. Harrar and Weir accompanied ICA Di- 
rector James H. Smith, Jr., and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs Joseph C. Sat- 
terthwaite on a tour of Africa in November. 

As executive director of the NAS survey, Dr. 
Harrar will be assisted in the factfinding study 
by a number of specialists who have special com- 
petence and personal experience in the region un- 
der consideration. Their studies will embrace the 
fields of the natural sciences, public health, medi- 
cine, agriculture, engineering, and broad aspects 
of education. 

With the emergence of newly independent na- 
tions in Africa and the accelerating movement of 
now dependent territories toward independence, 
the economic development of this area is becom- 
ing more and more a vital problem and challenge, 
ICA officials pointed out. It is hoped that appli- 
cation of proven scientific and technical methods 
and techniques in the countries of sub-Saharan 
Africa will provide a significant potential for the 
economic development of the region, complement- 
ing ICA-financed programs and other external 
sources of assistance. : 

A report of the findings of the NAS study is to 
be submitted to ICA in June of this year. 

Appointed by the National Academy of Sciences 
as a steering committee to provide general guid- 
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ance to Executive Director Harrar are W. Albert 
Noyes, Jr. (chairman), professor of chemistry, 
University of Rochester; William O. Brown, di- 
rector, African Research and Studies Program, 
Boston University; Solomon C. Hollister, dean, 
College of Engineering, Cornell University ; C. W. 
de Kiewiet, president, University of Rochester; 
Robert F. Loeb, professor of medicine, Columbia 
University College of Physicians and Surgeons; 
William I. Myers, dean, College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University; Thomas Parran, president, 
Avalon Foundation; Frederick D. Patterson, di- 
rector, Phelps-Stokes Foundation; H. P. Robert- 
son (ex officio), professor of mathematical physics, 
California Institute of Technology, Foreign Sec- 
retary of NAS. 


U.S. Grants Grain to Jordan 


Press release 58 dated January 21 


The United States on January 21 granted to 
the Kingdom of Jordan 10,000 tons of wheat and 
20,000 tons of livestock feed to help meet the 
shortages resulting from severe and prolonged 
drought. 

The grain, which was requested by the Govern- 
ment of Jordan, was made available under provi- 
sions of title II of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act (P.L. 480). This title 
authorizes use of surplus U.S. agricultural com- 
modities for emergency relief purposes. The 
agreement was signed for the Government of Jor- 
dan by the Jordanian Ambassador, Midhat Jum’a. 

The wheat will be used for direct relief. The 
feed grains, 10,000 tons of barley and 10,000 tons 
of sorghums, will be distributed free as livestock 
feed. 

The wheat is to be shipped as soon as possible, 
with 5,000 tons each of the barley and grain 
sorghums to follow about 2 weeks later. The re- 
mainder of the livestock feed will be shipped as 
required by Jordan. 


Grain for Drought Victims in Yemen 


Press release 78 dated January 29 

At the request of the Government of Yemen, 
the United States concluded an agreement on Jan- 
uary 28 to ship immediately 15,000 tons of food 
grains to aid victims of a severe drought and a 
resultant famine in Yemen. 
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The grain is being made available under pro- 
visions of title II of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act (P.L. 480). This 
title authorizes use of surplus U.S. agricultural 
commodities for emergency relief purposes. 

The grain will come from stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and will be provided 
to Yemen on a grant basis through the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, which admin- 
isters title IT of P.L. 480. 


U.S. Lends Liberia $3 Million 


for Telecommunication Facilities 
Press release 84 dated January 30 


The United States and the Republic of Liberia 
on January 30 signed an agreement by which the 
United States will lend up to $3 million from the 
Development Loan Fund to help finance the reno- 
vation, repair, and extension of telecommunication 
facilities in Liberia. Dempster McIntosh, Man- 
aging Director of the Development Loan Fund, 
signed the agreement for the United States. Am- 
bassador George A. Padmore signed for the Re- 
public of Liberia. 

The loan will make possible the provision of 
adequate telephone, telegraph, teletype, and other 
services between the Liberian capital city of Mon- 
rovia and county and provincial centers and tele- 
phone services within the communities that are 
interconnected. 

Mr. McIntosh said that as Liberia moves for- 
ward in the development of its rich natural re- 
sources it becomes more and more dependent on 
an adequate communications system. A small 
start has been made in the past, but it is inade- 
quate. The present limited facilities in the coun- 
try include four separate systems that are not 
interconnected. Three of these are private com- 
pany services, and the other is a government sys- 
tem in Monrovia. It is planned to interconnect 
these systems and extend the services to other parts 
of the country. 

The DLF loan will help set up a coordinated 
and expanded system to meet the basic needs of 
the country. The plan also contemplates im- 
proved and expanded international radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone facilities and possibly radio 
aids to aerial navigation. 

The loan will bear interest at 314 percent and 
will be repayable in 25 years in U.S. dollars. 
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U.S.—Euratom Joint Program 


Statement by Under Secretary Dillon? 


The President’s message to the Congress of 
June 23? and my statement before this commit- 
tee on July 22* outlined the political objectives 
which the joint U.'S-EURATOM program was 
intended to serve. These statements identified the 
European Atomic Energy Community as an inte- 
gral part of the movement on the continent of 
Europe designed to create new unity and strength 
at the heart of the Atlantic Community. Some 
of the members of this committee had the oppor- 
tunity in September to view at first hand the 
operations of the European communities—the 
European Economic and Coal and Steel Com- 
munities, as well as EURATOM—and talk in- 
formally with the eminent leaders who are shap- 
ing the futures of these institutions. I think that 
all of us who have had occasion to witness these 
developments are impressed with the dynamism of 
the ideal and the tremendous drive of the forces 
being set in motion by this political movement. 
It proves, I believe, the basic thesis underlying the 
support which both the legislative and executive 
branches have expressed for European integra- 
tion. The modest beginnings represented by the 
first actions of these new communities have al- 
ready led to results hardly foreseeable a year 
ago. 

Before turning to specific EURATOM activi- 
ties and the status of our joint efforts, I would 
like for a moment to refer to the recent actions in 
the economic field by this group of European 
states which I believe are real milestones in free- 
world economic development. On January 1 the 
six members of the European communities took 
the first steps to remove trade barriers in a pro- 
gram to forge economic unity. On December 27 
these European states, together with Great 
Britain and other European countries, responded 


1 Made before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


on Jan. 22 (press release 56). 
*For text, see BULLETIN of July 14, 1958, p. 72. 
* Tbid., Aug. 11, 1958, p. 247. 





to the challenge of a changing world economic 
situation and took significant steps toward full 
currency convertibility and toward freer trade 
and expanding economic activity. At the same 
time France initiated a bold program of economic 
reforms in part to prepare herself for the chal- 
lenge of increased competition represented by the 
Common Market. Moreover, despite certain 
problems which have arisen in establishing a pat- 
tern for future economic cooperation between the 
European communities and the 11 other members 
of the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, we are hopeful that the important new 
economic developments I have just summarized 
will facilitate solutions for these problems. In 
summary, recent actions taken by the European 
communities and their European partners are 
welcomed by this Government as signs of real 
strength in Europe. The creation of expanding 
markets in Europe is certain to bring benefits not 
only to the participants but to all the free-world 
nations. 

Mr. Floberg* has mentioned several of the 
achievements of EURATOM in the period since 
last summer. I would like to add further details 
on several of these actions. 

The Supply Agency statutes have been ap- 


proved by the Council of Ministers, and this im- 
portant institution of the’ Community should 
begin shortly to assume its functions of insuring 
the supply of all ores, raw materials, and special 
fissionable materials as provided in the treaty. 


Basic health and safety standards for the 
Community have also been approved. 

In the foreign relations field, EURATOM and 
Great Britain will soon sign a bilateral agreement 
providing the framework for future cooperation. 
It is similar to our norinal bilateral agreements in 
that it deals generally with cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, exchanging infor- 
mation, and methods for transferring fuel. It 
also treats the safeguard problem along lines 
similar to those followed in our joint program. 
It does not, however, provide for joint research 
or development projects. EURATOM is also 
continuing its close cooperation with the OEEC 
atomic program. 

In connection specifically with the U.S 
EURATOM program, the Community has just 


*John F. Floberg, member, U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 
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received for its action a proposal on third-party 
liability and has already taken action to minimize 
the impact of tariffs. On the latter point, since 
Mr. Floberg did not elaborate on the tariff actions 
of the Community, the situation is as follows: 

On January 1, 1959, the six member govern- 
ments, on the recommendation of the EURATOM 
Commission, fixed the common external tariff of 
the six countries on nuclear products coming from 
third countries. (At the same time, the member 
states in accordance with the EURATOM treaty 
eliminated all tariffs on trade in nuclear products 
among the six members of EURATOM.) Major 
action toward third countries is the establishment 
of a 10 percent duty on nuclear reactors and parts 
with a suspension of the collection of this duty 
for a period of 3 years. 

There was considerable debate on this action 
among the governments of the member states. In 
the countries with relatively advanced industrial 
potential in the nuclear field, there were pressures 
to protect these industries from outside competi- 
tion by higher tariffs. The final decision to reject 
this approach was taken by the governments with 
the realization that their basic long-term interests 
were better served by improving the technique of 
nuclear reactor development as quickly as possible 
and reducing the costs of producing nuclear 
power as much as possible. This, of course, was 
one of the underlying assumptions of the joint 
U.S.-EURATOM program. 

Finally I would like to describe briefly the 
current status of loan negotiations between 
EURATOM and the Export-Import Bank. 

The Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank has authorized the establishment of a line of 
credit not to exceed $135 million to EURATOM to 
assist in financing the purchase of United States- 
type nuclear reactors to be installed in nuclear 
power plants, including initial fuel fabrication 
and engineering services. The Export-Import 
Bank credit will be available to EURATOM for 
loaning on a case-by-case basis with the prior ap- 
proval of Eximbank for installations in nuclear 
power plants located within the EURATOM 
countries, i.e. Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 

EURATOM has been informed of this author- 
ization. It has also been informed, however, that 
the line of credit will not be established until the 
agreement for cooperation between the United 
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States and EURATOM signed in Brussels on 
November 8, 1958,° comes into effect. 

Allocations under the line of credit to finance 
projects, selected jointly by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and EURATOM, 
will be made by the bank upon the fulfillment of 
specific terms and conditions, among them: 


1. The bank must be satisfied that the enterprise 
selected will have available from other sources 
such additional financing as is necessary to com- 
plete the project. 

2. The bank must be satisfied with the terms 
and conditions of the loan from EURATOM to 
the enterprise, including security therefor. 

3. Obligations issued by enterprises to EURA- 
TOM, in evidence of their indebtedness to it, to- 
gether with security for such obligations, must be 
pledged for the benefit of the bank in a manner 
satisfactory to it. 


The proposed credit, which will bear interest 
at the rate of 414 percent per annum on out- 
standing balances, is to be amortized over a 15- 
year period, following completion of construction 
of the respective projects. 

With regard to future relations between EURA- 
TOM and the United States, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of State have 
under consideration the question of negotiating 
an overall bilateral agreement with EURATOM 
which would comprehend the provisions of exist- 
ing bilaterals into a single agreement. Our present 
bilaterals, as well as the EURATOM treaty and 
the agreement for cooperation now before this 
committee, all envisage that this will be done. I 
expect that talks with EURATOM will begin some 
time this spring and that the negotiation of such 
an agreement could be completed before the end 
of this session of the Congress. 

In closing I would like to state that the congres- 
sional action of last summer was an indispensable 
element in moving ahead with the program. In 
Europe it was viewed as confirmation of our intent 
to proceed with this joint endeavor. I am told that 
following passage of the EURATOM Coopera- 
tion Act® European utilities and business firms 
began making serious plans for participation in 
the program. This alone may have saved us many 
months in the development of contacts between 


5 Wor text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1959, p. 69. 
® Public Law 85-846. 
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European and American industries which is es- 
sential to the success of this program. With the 
entry into force of the agreement for cooperation 
I believe that we can look forward to substantial 
further progress. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 1st Session 


The Right to Travel. Hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary pursuant to S. Res. 49 as extended by 
S. Res. 234 of the 85th Congress, 2d session. A survey 
of the extent to which Constitutional rights are being 
respected in the issuance, limitation of use, denial, and 
revocation of American passports. Part 2, April 4, 
1957. 613 pp. 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Proposed EURATOM Agreements. Index to hearings be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
proposed EURATOM agreements and legislation to 
carry out the proposed cooperative program July 22- 
August 13,1958. Part3. 20 pp. 

Thirty-ninth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Oper- 
ations. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the thirty-ninth report to Congress 
on lend-lease operations for the year ending December 
31,1957. H. Doc. 449. 33 pp. 

Private Foreign Investment. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Trade Policy of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means December 1-5, 1958. 
649 pp. 

International Cooperation in the Exploration of Space. 
Report of the Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration. H. Rept. 2709. January 3, 1959. 
16 pp. 

The United States and Outer Space. Report of the 
Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tions. H. Rept. 2710. January 3, 1959. 41 pp. 


86th Congress, ist Session 


The State of the Union. Address of the President of the 
United States delivered before a joint session of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives relative to the 
state of the Union. H. Doc. 1. January 9, 1959. 11 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Property 


Convention of Paris for the protection of industrial prop- 
erty of March 20, 1883 (TS 379), revised at Brussels 
December 14, 1900 (TS 411), at Washington June 2, 
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1911 (TS 579), at The Hague November 6, 1925 (TS 
834), at London June 2, 1934 (TS 941), and at Lisbon 
October 31, 1958.2 Done at Lisbon October 31, 1958. 
Enters into force June 1, 1963; if ratified by six coun- 
tries prior to this date it will enter into force for those 
countries 1 month after the notification of the deposit 
of the sixth ratification. The present convention re- 
places previous revising conventions as between con- 
tracting parties. 

Signatures: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Hungary, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Monaco, Morocco, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Rumania, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia, October 31, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 

Agreement regarding the return of Austrian property, 
rights and interests. Signed at Washington January 
30, 1959. Enters into force on the date of exchange 
of ratifications. 


Ecuador 

Agreement amending memorandum of understanding to 
the agricultural commodities agreement of June 30, 
1958 (TIAS 4105). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Quito December 9 and 12, 1958. Entered into force 
December 12, 1958. 


Japan 

Agreement amending the air transport agreement of Au- 
gust 11, 1952, as amended (TIAS 2854). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Tokyo January 14, 1959. En- 
tered into force January 14, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on January 28 confirmed the following 
nominations: 


John O. Bell to be Special Assistant for Mutual Se- 
curity Coordination. 

Lampton Berry to be Ambassador to Ceylon. 

James C. H. Bonbright to be Ambassador to Sweden. 

Henry A. Byroade to be Ambassador to Afghanistan. 

C. Burke Elbrick to be Ambassador to Portugal. 

John D. Jernegan to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Iraq. 

Livingston T. Merchant to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Leonard J. Saccio to be Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration in the Department 
of State. 

Richard B. Wigglesworth to be Ambassador to Canada. 


? Not in force. 
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Donald G. MacDonald as Executive Secretary of the 
International Cooperation Administration, effective Jan- 
uary 25. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 66 dated January 26.) _ 


New Consular District for Muscat 


Effective December 20, 1958, the consular district for 
Muscat is the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman (including 
Dhofar). This new district, formerly under the informal 
jurisdiction of the consulate general at Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, will be covered by an American officer resident at 
Aden. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 26-February 1 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
— Department of State, Washington 25, 

Releases issued prior to January 26 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 53 of 
January 21, 56 of January 22, and 62 of Janu- 
ary 24. 


No. Date 


*64 1/26 Libya credentials. 
65 1/26 Dillon: “Realities of Soviet Foreign 
Economic Policies.” 
MacDonald named ICA executive sec- 
retary (biographic details). 
67 1/26 Meeting of Secretary Dulles and Pote 
Sarasin (rewrite). 
1/26 Educational exchange (Pakistan, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden). 
1/27 Mexico credentials. 
1/27 Dulles: news conference. 
1/28 Dulles: House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 
1/28 Becker: New York State Bar Associa- 
tion. 
1/28 Semiannual report on mutual security. 
*74 1/28 Educational exchange (Japan). 
75 1/28 DLF loan to Greece. 
76 1/29 U.S.Canada statement on Columbia 
River Basin. 
1/29 Educational exchange (Chile). 
78 1/29 Food grains to Yemen. 
1/29 Educational exchange (Argentina). 
80 1/29 Study of science and technology in 
African development. 
81 1/30 Return of Austrian property, rights and 
interests. 
82 1/30 GATT consultations on import restric- 
tions. 
Dulles: 
Green. 
84 1/30 DLF loai. to Liberia. 
786 1/31 Dulles: “The Role of Law in Peace.” 


Subject 


*66 1/26 


83 1/30 statement regarding Senator 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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The Colombo Plan 


for cooperative economic development 
in South and Southeast Asia 


Seventh Annual Report of the Consultative Committee 


Each year, representatives of the 18 countries participating in the 
Colombo Plan meet to review the economic progress of the previous 
year and to discuss the tasks that lie ahead in the effort to accelerate 
economic development in South and Southeast Asia. This Seventh 
Annual Report was approved by the Consultative Committee at Seattle 
on November 13, 1958, and was recently released by the member gov- 
ernments in printed form. 

The 196-page publication contains separate chapters on economic 
developments in Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos, 
Federation of Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Sara- 
wak, North Borneo, Thailand, and Viet Nam. Other chapters cover 
the overall review of economic progress in the area, the tasks ahead, 
contributions to economic development in the area, and technical 


assistance, 


Publication 6737 75 cents 


Please send me .... copies of The Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic 
Development in South and Southeast Asia, Seventh Annual Report of the 
Consultative Committee. 
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